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A Note 
From Our 
Publisher 


One of Our 
Greatest Assets... 


agama Mark Twain’s remark: ‘When I was a boy of 14 
my father was so ignorant I could hardly stand to have 
the old man around. But when I got to be 21 I was astonished 


~ at how much the old man had learned in seven years.” 


Yes, youth often fails to realize the wisdom of maturity. 
But this mature wisdom is one of the greatest assets of our 
country. 

Mature people have experienced and learned much. They 
have lived through a depression — when the next meal was 
often in doubt. Many were in the First World War and watched 
sons and daughters march off to the Second World War. 

Who, then, knows better the meaning of freedom? Who 
has a better understanding of life than those who have expe- 
rienced such events over their lifetime? 

This wisdom should not be allowed to lie dormant. It 
should be mustered and passed along to children and grand- 
children. 

Many of these youngsters live only for today — feeling 
that tomorrow and the government will take care of them. 
Words like “integrity” and “responsibility” are thought to 
belong to the horse and buggy stage. 

Maybe so —but these are the words that have made this 
country great. 

And these words still live with the many retired persons 
who are working with church groups, schools, youth move- 
ments and in many other activities. 


They are using their experience to help others. To this 
endeavor — we dedicate HARVEST YEARS. 
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You can use your imagination 


instead of your pocketbook... 


Gifts 
Can 

Cost 
far 


66 i GLAD birthdays and Christmas only 
come once a year. I couldn’t afford to enjoy 
them any more.” 

Yes, I’m sure many of you have felt this way 
at one time or another, as gift buying can become 
a very expensive business. The custom of gift 
giving isn’t limited to birthdays and Christmas. 
There are many other occasions on which we 
give presents — graduations, weddings, showers 
and the like. 

Charles and I consider ourselves a fairly aver- 
age retired couple. We have four children, seven 
grandchildren, and a few other relatives here 
and there. Throughout the years we’ve built up a 
considerable circle of friends, who, in turn, have 
children and grandchildren. 

What this all means is that we have a long 
gift list —one which is probably similar to yours. 

We receive great joy from giving presents. 
But, after many hard lessons, we’ve finally 
learned that we just can’t afford to give expen- 
sive presents without shattering our budget. 

We now give gifts that cost very little, and, | 
amazingly enough, everyone seems to enjoy our 
gifts as much as costly presents. 

We began our new way of gift selection after 
determining that the money problem was taking 
all the joy and spirit out of giving. We figured 
a present shouldn’t be evaluated on how much 
it costs, but, instead, how much happiness it 
brings. And, we decided, a lot of thought with 
very little money could produce lovely gifts. 


USE YOUR IMAGINATION 


The resources we use are imagination, a little 





skill, hobbies, and lots of knowledge of —and 
love for—our family and friends. 

Perhaps this sounds like a dreamy way of 
thinking, too unrealistic. Well, we’ll back up this 
talk with some examples. 

First, we’ll give you examples of how we have 
“shopped for”—and what we have given—our 
grandchildren. 

Our 5-year-old Ida is one of those lucky chil- 
dren who possess a great imagination. She loves 
to play “pretend”— one day she’s Queen Eliza- 
beth, the next, a lady pirate. Planning her gift 
was lots of fun. 

I gathered up all sorts of colorful scraps, 
beads, materials, a little of this, a little of that, 
and made her a “pretend” wardrobe which I put 
in a large, colorfully decorated box. 

The wardrobe consisted of a yellow yarn wig, 
a sequinned purse, some high heels, some feather 
hats, necklaces, capes, scarves, a few old evening 
dresses, and all sorts of odds and ends. 

Ida was simply delighted with her Christmas 
present. Although she played with her new, ex- 
pensive toys for a time, they were soon stored 
away in a closet. Her wardrobe remained a per- 
manent favorite to be played with every day. 
(Ida’s funniest “pretend” is to be “grandpa”— 





she recognized his old hat which I had included 
in her wardrobe.) 

We thought and thought of what to give young 
Johnny for his birthday. Above anything else, 
he loved toy guns and animals. But that young 
chap already owned at least 20 guns, and his 
parents had forbidden anyone to give him pets. 

So, thinking of guns and animals, our mind 
wandered to big game hunts. The closest we 
could come to a big game hunt for Johnny was 
a trip to the zoo. 

After Johnny had opened his many fancy gifts 
at his birthday party, he opened our card which 
must have looked very dull compared to all the 
pretty packages. Johnny’s eyes lit up like a 
Christmas tree when his mom read the card, 
“Best birthday wishes and a trip to the zoo from 
Grandma and Grandpa.” 

In a few days we took our trip to the zoo, and 
I really couldn’t tell you who had more fun— 
Johnny, the elephants, or us. We even got 
Charles (grandpa) to ride on the kiddie train! 

Johnny raved about the trip, so the other 
children clamored for zoo visits when their 
birthdays arrived. Charles and I feel now, after 
our third tour, that we are very qualified zoo 
guides. 

Young Lennie, in the second grade, had de- 
cided he wanted to be an artist. For quite a few 
months he had been painting masterpieces and 
having his Dad hang them up around the house. 

When his birthday arrived Charles and I knew 
exactly what his present from us was going to 
be. Charles had measured the pictures when Len- 
nie wasn’t around, and then had built frames 
which I had painted. 

Well, the excitement and happiness Lennie de- 
rived from seeing his paintings handsomely 
framed was something to remember. The idea 
that we admired his drawings enough to frame 
them seemed overwhelmingly wonderful to Len- 
nie. We marvel at how much happiness a couple 
of hours work and less than a dollar can bring. 

Nine-year-old Martha, the oldest child in her 
family, considers herself a very grown-up miss. 
She would have liked nothing better than to re- 
ceive a strapless evening gown for a birthday 
present. 

Obviously, this didn’t seem to be a very realis- 
tic gift, but we did figure out another grown-up 
present for her. 

Martha’s folks had taken the family out for 
hamburgers, sodas, and the like, but hadn’t 
dared to take their rather boisterous family to 
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dinner at a quiet restaurant, for fear of disaster. 

As a birthday present we took Martha to a 
small, inexpensive French restaurant for dinner. 
(Martha’s child plate cost $1.25.) We'll never 
forget little Martha, all dressed in her Sunday 
best with fancy hat and little white gloves, be- 
ing helped into her chair by the French waiter. 

He made a big to-do over her, murmered com- 
pliments in French to her, and in general, 
treated her as a very grand lady. Martha spoke 
dreamily of her evening out with Grandma and 
Grandpa for months. 


WHAT ABOUT TEEN-AGERS ? 


Figuring out presents for the teen-agers in 
the family can certainly present a problem, as 
we all know. By this age they are usually con- 
scious of how expensive or inexpensive their 
present is. But we believe, just as with the chil- 
dren’s presents, teen-agers can value gifts for 
other reasons than just cost. 

Our 16-year-old Hank had everything a young 
man could want. In thinking up a Christmas 
present for him we considered his interests — 
clothes, cars, and music. 

We got to laughing about how Hank was driv- 
ing his Dad, Carter, crazy by playing all the rock 
and roll records. This, in turn, brought back 
memories of how Carter used to drive us crazy 
with his Dixie-land records. 

So then the idea occurred to us—since Hank 
is such a music lover, he’d certainly enjoy those 
old dixie-land records of Carter’s, which had 
long been stored in our attic. 

We gave those records to Hank who went 
simply wild over them. And Carter says he 
doesn’t dare complain about this type of music. 

Vivian, 14, had reached the clothes crazy 
stage. We would have dearly loved to buy her a 
nice sweater for graduation, but after a little 
thought we came up with a much better idea. 
We invested in a few beginning sewing lessons 
for Vivian. They were the start of a pleasant 
and quite practical hobby for her. 

Before I leave the subject of our grandchil- 
dren, I’d like to say that they have unknowingly 
turned our attic into a luxurious department 
store. We suggest you look in your attic for 
countless numbers of treasures that children 
could love. 


GIFTS FOR FRIENDS 


Now, aside from our grandchildren, we’ll give 
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you some examples of presents we have given 
friends. 

I was trying to figure out a shower present for 
Gloria Kalfsbeck. The Kalfsbecks were among 
the most wealthy families in our community. 
Gloria obviously had received and would re- 
ceive all the very best of everything. 

I was telling Charles this sorry tale over 
Sunday breakfast. His immediate reply, as 
he helped himself to a third piece of toast 
topped with jam was, “Give her some of this 
strawberry preserve. She couldn’t ask for any- 
thing better.” 

At first I took this as a nice compliment, but 
after a while I took the suggestion seriously. 
Why not? My jam was the tastiest stuff you 
could find. 

So I wrapped up 5 jars of preserves, wrote up 
the recipe, and presented the gift to Gloria. 

One day as I was shopping I bumped into 
Gloria’s new husband, who immediately said, 
“Mrs. Clark, I don’t know how to thank you 
enough. The strawberry jam is the best I’ve ever 
tasted. Only hope Gloria can follow the recipe.” 

This gave me a terrific boost, and reaffirmed 
my own confidence. I started off new projects. 
I had a good 50 years of cooking experience, so I 
decided to give some of this wisdom to the new 
brides. 

I began writing down recipes for dishes that 
I had always made from memory — dishes that 
had been in my family and Charles’ for years. 
And I sorted out the many recipes that I had 
collected since my own wedding day. 

The outcome was many little booklets or dec- 
orated boxes filled with my cherished, never-fail 
recipes. I hope I don’t sound too conceited when 









Gifts 
Can 

Cost 
Less 


I tell you that these recipes have become very 
sought-after gifts. 


GRANDPA JOINS IN 


Charles, too, has used his hobbies to produce 
some lovely gifts. 

He has always loved gardening and anything 
to do with flowers. So when Katie and John Nel- 
son married, we gave them two rose bushes that 
Charles had long cared for, as a present. We 
knew they were going to live in a brand new 
home that had, as yet, no garden. 

We get the biggest kick out of driving by their 
home now and seeing John outside pruning and 





attending to his rose bushes, just as if they were 
his most prized possession. 

Some very dear friends of ours moved into a 
new home and we started thinking of a nice pres- 
ent for them. After a little thought, Charles 
fixed them a lovely potted plant which now 
adorns their entrance hall. 

A lady friend of ours is simply crazy about 
cats. Her whole life centers around her 4 cats. 
At Christmas time, Charles took a cute picture 
of these cats, enlarged and framed it, and gave 
it to her as a Christmas present. The picture now 
has the place of honor in her living room. 

I could continue on and on with examples of 
gifts we have given, but, by now you have the 
general idea. 

We hope our plan helps you. Perhaps you'll 
want to give presents similar to ours, or instead, 
use our suggestions as a foundation, and from it 
develop your own ideas. 

We hope you’ll find, as we did, that it can be 
just as much fun to give as to receive! 


Editor’s note: Do you have any ideas for 
inexpensive gifts? If so, jot down your ideas 
(50 words or less). For every one published, 
HARVEST YEARS will pay $5. @ 





Your Protection When Buying on Time 


Certain states have passed laws to protect 
people who buy on time, chiefly by including 
certain safeguards and making contracts clear. 
In California, for example: 

1. Autos: Since 1947 the law called upon car 
dealers to fill in all blanks in your purchase con- 
tract. (Sign no contract until all blanks are filled 
in.) The contracts must set out clearly in read- 
able type the exact charges, payments, and spe- 
cial fixed fees you are to pay. No small print. 

In case you fail to make your payments, before 
repossessing and selling your car, the contract 
holder must give notice. You also get a chance to 
reclaim your car by paying the balance due. 

2. Service charges on articles costing over $50 
are limited, as a rule, to not more than $10 for 
each $100 of an unpaid balance. 

a. No seller can make a service charge for 
checking your credit or making out the contract. 

You may pay off your contract anytime before 
final payment is due and shave off some interest 
or service charges. 

b. If you miss your payments by 10 days or 


more, your contract may permit only one pen- 
alty, and that for not more than $5 or 5 per cent 
of the payment, whichever is less. 

c. The seller, of course, can take his goods 
back if you fall behind, and he (1) may sue you 
for what you owe, or (2) attach your wages 
after 60 days. He must notify you whether he 
intends to resell or to keep the goods. You may 
redeem them within 10 days by paying the bal- 
ance plus the seller’s costs. 

Charges on “revolving charge accounts” as a 
rule are limited to 1% per cent of the unpaid 
balance each month. 

The seller must tell you the terms of your 
agreement when you open an account, and give 
you a monthly statement. @ 





* 


& RON RUSTS from disuse; stagnant 
water loses its purity and in cold 
weather becomes frozen; even so does inac- 

tion sap the vigors of the mind. 
—Leonardo da Vinci 
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By THEODOR SCHUCHAT 
Bigger monthly checks will be mailed 


Your Social Security protection was 
strengthened by recent Congressional 
action. Here's a check-list of the 
latest changes in the law. They may 
mean more money in your mailbox every 
month! 





Earlier retirement has been OK'd for 
men as well as women. Men may now re- 
tire at age 62 and start drawing So- 
cial Security payments right away, in- 
stead of waiting until 65. (Women got 
this privilege in 1956.) Monthly pay- 
ments are reduced, though, if you re- 
tire early. It works like this: (See 
Table I) 








What about wives? Normally, wives get 
half the amount of their husband's 
monthly benefit. If you apply 

for your Social Security benefits at 
age 62, the amount of your wife's bene- 
fit will depend upon her age. If she is 
between 62 and 65, she'll get a bit less 
than half the amount you would get if 
you postponed retirement until your 
65th birthday. But if your wife is age 
65 or older when you retire at age 62, 
she will receive half the monthly 
amount you would have gotten if you 
waited until age 65 to retire. 





It does sound complicated. But check 
the table with pencil in hand, 
and you can easily work it out. 





early in September to millions of peo- 
ple as a result of the new Social Se- 
curity law. Most people drawing the $33 
minimum amount will now get $40 each 
month. This includes retired workers, 
disabled workers and their sole sur- 
vivors. 


Aged widows get a flat 10% boost in 
their monthly Social Security checks. 
Previously, they received three- 
fourths of their late husband's 
monthly benefit. Now they are entitled 
to 82.5% of the original retirement 
benefit. Here's what the change means 
in dollars and cents: (See Table II) 





The same 10% increase applies to 
monthly benefits paid to widowers or 
to surviving dependent parents if only 
one parent is entitled to benefits. 


Now it’s easier to qualify for Social 
Security benefits. Under the new law, 
all you need is one calendar quarter 
of work--$50 earned during a three 
month period--in "covered em- 
ployment" for each year after 1950. 
"Covered employment?" That's a job or 
a business of your own where you pay 
Social Security taxes. Your payroll 
office can tell you whether you're 
"covered," or your accountant if 
you're in business for yourself. 








TABLE I 





If your average monthly 
earnings have been... 


You'll get this much each month 
by retiring at age... 























62 635 . 64 65 
$275 $ 80.00 $ 86.70 $ 93.40 $100. 
$370 $ 96.00 $104.00 $112.00 $120. 
$400* $101.60 $110.10 $118.60 $127. 
(*No one can have this average for a few years yet) 

TABLE II 





Husband's average monthly earnings 


Amount of widow's monthly benefit 





$200 
$300 
$400* 





Previously In the Future 
$63.00 $69.30 
78.80 86.70 
95.30 104.80 











(*No one can have this average for a few years yet) 
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Mark August 1 on your calendar. That's 
when these changes in the Social Se- 
curity law become effective. But you 
can drop in at your local Social Se- 
curity office at any time to ask ques- 
tions or figure out exactly where you 
stand. Bigger checks go out early in 
September to all who are eligible un- 
der the new law. 





Another date to keep in mind is Jan- 
uary 1, when your Social Security 
taxes will be increased to pay for 
these bigger benefits. The tax boost 
is small, however. You and your boss 
will each pay 1/8% more in Social Se- 
curity taxes from now on (from 3% to 
3 1/8% of the first $4800). If you are 
self-employed, your Social Security 
tax will be raised by 1/5 of 1%, from 
4.5 to 4.7%. 





Think it over. These Social Security 
improvements may change your retire- 
ment planning. Perhaps you should re- 
tire at 62 instead of waiting until 
65. Sure,your monthly check will be a 
bit smaller...but the actuaries have 
worked it out so that you should re- 
ceive about the same total number of 
Social Security dollars during retire- 
ment whether you retire at age 62, 
63, 64 or 65. 





You can earn more in retirement, too, 
without losing Social Security dol- 
lars, under the new law. Suppose you 
retire on Social Security and get a 
part-time job. As long as you don't 
earn more than $1,200 a year, you will 
receive all your regular monthly Social 
Security checks. If you do make more 
than $1,200 a year, you will lose $1 
from your Social Security payment for 
every $2 you earn between $1,200 and 
$1,700. If you earn more than $1,700 
in the course of a year, for every 
dollar over that amount you will 

lose $1 in Social Security benefits. 
Remember, though, that the only 
dollars subject to this "retirement 
test” are the dollars you earn by 
working. Rents, dividends, interest 
and similar unearned income don't af- 
fect your Social Security payment. 





No Federal Income taxes to pay on 
Social Security benefits. That's some- 
thing to keep in mind, also. After 








age 65 you get a $1,200 annual exemp- 
tion from Federal income taxes, $2,400 
if your wife is also 65 or older. Your 
Social Security checks don't count in 
adding -up your $2,400. Private pen- 
sion payments are partially tax- 


exempt, too. On top of this, you get 
all the usual deductions for interest 
payment, medical care, charities, 
etc., averaging 10%. With little or no 
Federal income taxes to pay, your re- 
tirement income may go further than 
you thought. 


Don't limit yourself to the U.S. as 





you consider a retirement haven. You 
can travel abroad or even settle down 
in most foreign countries and still 
receive your monthly Social Security 
checks. Nearly 100,000 retired folk 
now take advantage of this provision 
in the law, though it is still news to 
most people. 


Better housing at lower cost is in 





prospect. New Housing Act signed by 
the President will increase supply of 
housing for the elderly in five ways: 


l. 


Down=payments are reduced for 
purchase of single-family homes 
under FHA. Mortgage amounts 
raised and repayment stretched 
to 35 years. 

FHA terms also liberalized for 
rental housing for older people. 





Non-profit housing for the aged 
will now be aided by 100% Federal 
loans. Public agencies and con- 
sumer coops made eligible bor- 
rowers, aS well as non-profit 
organizations, churches, etc. 
Loan kitty raised from $50 mil- 
lion to $125 million. 

More public housing will be 
available to older people, at low 
rents.If local housing authori- 
ties need it, they can get as 
much as $10 per month for each 
apartment occupied by elderly 
couples or individuals. 

Private nursing homés can now 
get 90% FHA-insured mortgages, 
instead of 75%, which should re- 
sult in more nursing home care 
for those who need it. 











Congress has been in the habit of 
passing housing legislation each year, 
but 1961 Act will probably be the last 
one for several years. The new law can 
benefit older folks immensely. Full 
details and explanation in HARVEST 
YEARS next month. @ 


YEARS 
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You can open new worlds by painting up the landscape... 


By ELOISE KEELER 


6 | ’VE HAD A perfectly wonderful time since 
my retirement in 1945!” exclaimed Mada- 
lene Dow, former librarian. “I’ve traveled, gar- 
dened, played golf, revelled in the out-of-doors, 
had a busy social life, and now, my latest hobby 
is color photography. And I think all this enjoy- 
ment dates back to four years before my retire- 
ment— when I enrolled in a night school class 
in painting. 
“Learning the fundamentals of art—perspec- 
tive, line, composition, mixing colors, setting up 
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a palette — opened up a whole new world of 
thought and accomplishment for me,” she ex- 
plained. 

Painting not only absorbed her, it enlarged 
her perspective. Wherever she went, she met 
enthusiastic people who also were interested in 
painting. Her own pictures were conversation 
pieces in her home, and she enjoyed giving them 
to friends. 

Madalene, vigorous and full of enthusiasm 
after 16 years of retirement, is just one of thou- 
sands, who, following in the footsteps of Sir 
Winston Churchill and General Dwight D. Eisen- 
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hower, have found a hobby and form of relax- 
ation through painting. 

A former advertising executive and his wife, 
for instance, recently invested in a trailer so 
they could roam about the country painting 
landscapes; a grandmother, in need of extra 
money, found an avocation painting flowers and 
birds and lampshades and trays. And great num- 
bers of other people are attending adult educa- 
tion classes in painting at high schools, junior 
colleges, university extensions, parochial and 
other private groups. 


MAKE A FOOL OF YOURSELF ? 


Perhaps you’re thinking right now that you, 
also, would like to paint... have always had a 
yen to get a brush in your hand. But, with no 
previous experience, how could you expect, at 
your age, to make anything but a fool of your- 
self? 

Lucienne Block, modern artist and art teacher 
who has conducted numerous classes for adults, 
has an answer to that one. 

She says that when a beginner brings a piece 
of work to her, that no matter how clumsy it 
may appear, there’s always something in it 
which shows a spark of life, reflecting the indi- 
viduality of the person who has done it. She 
believes that everyone has something to say 
(through an art form), and has originality. 
“Our whole checking system at banks is based 
on the originality of our signatures,” she points 
out. 

She expects her students to bring her some- 
thing each week, even if they are just doodles. 

“Art provides a wonderful outlet,” she be- 
lieves. She told about a grandmother who had 
come to her as rebellious as a teenager. “I’m sick 
of watching other people doing things all the 
time on television. I feel suddenly limp, useless! 
I can’t stand it any longer. I want to create some- 
thing myself!” 

This rebellious lady joined the class. At first 


she felt way behind, as though she could never 
catch up with others who had painted or created 
things with their hands. But in this class with 
other mature beginners, she soon found that lots 
of other people were in her same position. This 
gave her the confidence to forge ahead. 

Lucienne Block suggests that if you join a 
class, be sure it is for adults and that the teacher 
understands your needs. 


A NEW PERSPECTIVE 


“In an adult art class — particularly in a class 
in the type of modern art generally taught today 
—the students begin to see things which they 
have never seen before. Life takes on a new 
aspect, a depth of which they have been un- 
aware.” 

She said that one of their favorite subjects in 
her class was how to paint a white picket fence. 
The fence is not always white, she explained, 
and it does not always have pickets. Sometimes 
it will look white against a dark part of the 
background; another time it will look dark 
against a light background. 

Two feet beyond, the sun may be hitting the 
fence causing some other situation that will 
change the colors of some of the white pickets. 
In shadow the fence will be still different. The 
pickets may all merge together. So that the stu- 
dents come to realize that the fence is not every- 
thing, but an object in relation to its surround- 
ings. They begin to philosophize, to understand 
that nothing exists alone. Everything is related 
to everything else. 

She went on to explain that when mature 
people begin to get some understanding of mod- 
ern or abstract art, they often get a tremendous 
thrill out of “stepping into the unknown.” They 
start going to art exhibits. Sometimes the whole 
class goes. And through a growing understand- 
ing of painting and discusions about it, they be- 
come, gradually, in tune with contemporary life. 

Many find out that the new things happening 
in art today are also happening in music, the 
theatre, motion pictures, poetry—even in our 
industrial designs. 

“Painting is a marvelous way in which a per- 
son can continue along in the mainstream of life, 
instead of looking back into the past. Modern art 
is like a prophecy of what’s going to happen. It 
reflects the shape of things to come —in our fur- 
niture, automobiles, television sets —even in our 
rockets aimed at the moon.” 
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HOW TO DO IT 


How to go about painting? Lucienne Block 
advises first, get a set of oil paints—from $10 
to $25-—which includes a palette, brushes and 
paints. You don’t need an easel. You can work 
at a table. 

You should also buy a little book which gives 
you the techniques of mixing colors. You can ex- 
periment with this in private in your home. She 
says oil paints are easier to use than water 
colors, aS you can paint over parts you don’t 
like, which you can’t do with water colors. 

After you have practised a while and feel 
sure that you really want to paint, she says, join 
a class which meets once a week, then paint 
by yourself, or with a friend or group, between 
classes. Most schools offer adult education 
courses in painting. 

Elsie Pomeroy, another artist who teaches an 
adult education class, says she doesn’t push her 
students into abstract art. She lets them do what 
they want to do, but tries to get them to think 
of “shapes in space.” “You don’t have to paint a 
little pot just the way it is,” she explains. 

And she insists that the time to start painting 
is before you retire. Some people don’t know how 
they’re going to spend their time after they re- 
tire. If they become interested in art, they’re off 
to the races! 

A woman who had never painted joined an 
art class. She was so shy she didn’t even look up. 
But she became a leading light in the class, and 
through painting, this lady gained so much con- 
fidence that her husband later expressed his 
gratitude to the teacher: “You’ve given me a 
new wife.” 

And don’t forget Grandma Moses, who took 
up painting at 70 and had her first big exhibit 
when she was 80. She is still turning out her 
famous “primitives” that are exhibited in the 
important galleries in America and Europe and 
reproduced on Christmas cards—at the grand 
age of 101! 








































Elsie Pomeroy, shown here with some of her | 
paintings, believe people should start paint- 
ing before they retire. She says: ‘“‘Then you 
can really enjoy life when you do retire.” 


BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS 

OIL PAINTING —a full magazine-size paper back 
book published by Walter T. Foster, one of a 
series of books called THE FOSTER ART BOOKS 
—many color illustrations—Price $1.00 

HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT—by Henry Gasser— 
a Dell Laurel pocket book with illustrations in 
color and black and white—Price 75¢ 

THE ARTIST'S HANDBOOK OF MATERIALS AND 
TECHNIQUES—by Ralph Mayer. A hard cover 
book on materials and techniques of painting. 
This goes into great detail about the differ- 
ences in colors, brushes, etc., and in the art 
world is considered as valuable to the artist as 
a dictionary is to a writer. It has no illustra- 
tions and is for the more serious art student. 
Price $6.75 

The above books are sold at art meterials stores, 

some stationery stores and department stores that 

carry art supplies. 


HOW TO FIND OUT WHERE ART CLASSES 
ARE HELD 

1. Call the Board of Education in your community 
and ask about adult education classes. These 
are usually held in high schools or junior col- 
leges, generally in the evening. 

2. If there is an art museum in your community, 
ask there for information on art classes. 

3. Enquire about beginning art classes at your 
local art materials store. @ 





HIGH PRIZES 
pes OF his hobby of painting Winston Churchill has this to say: “It would be a 


sad pity to shuffle along through one’s playtime with golf and bridge, when all the 
while, if you only knew, there is waiting for you close at hand the wonderful new world of 
thought and craft, a sunlit garden gleaming with color. Inexpensive independence, new men- 
tal food and exercise, and added interest in every common scene, and occupation for every 
idle hour, and unceasing voyage of entrancing discovery — these are high prizes. I hope they 
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may be yours. 
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Get Out and 


OC BURNETT was firm with Henry An- 

drews. “Get yourself outdoors and walk, 
Henry,” he said. “Your body needs exercise, 
and walking is the best over-all exercise for your 
muscles except swimming!” 

“But, Doc,” Henry objected, “‘sixty-eight’s too 
old to walk. Besides, if walking is so good for 
you, why does our mailman always complain 
about his feet?” 

“Henry, there’s a right way of walking, just 
like there’s a right way to play golf. But hardly 
anyone knows how. You have to learn.” 


TOO OLD TO WALK 


He told Henry that as long as you have legs, 
you are not too old to walk. Unless you have a 
medical condition which restricts walking, this 
kind of exercise is beneficial. The muscles of 
your thighs, legs and lower back swing into 
play when you walk, and daily walks will give 
your muscles tone. Muscle tone comes from 
muscles that are used, for the activity increases 
the blood circulation to these parts and the mus- 
cles receive the nutriment they need for good 
health. 

Dr. Paul Dudley White, the 74-year-old cardio- 
vascular specialist who attended President 
Eisenhower during his heart attack, says that 
people should take an hour a day for exercise 
and that one of the best ways to get heart trouble 
is to be inert physically. 

He has stated that the middle-aged American 
is too soft and that a five-mile walk will help an 
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unhappy but healthy adult more than any medi- 
cine or psychology. He recommends walking to 
people of any age, even those past 70, adding 
that they should exercise less strenuously. 

The only way you can keep your muscles 
strong, flexible and alive is to exercise them, and 
the only way to exercise them is to use them. 
Bob Hoffman, the world-famous Olympic Coach, 
has said, “Use it or lose it.”” The power of a limb 
is lost when not used! 

How many older people do you know whose 
legs seem to go first? And you may have read 
about Hindu fakirs who hold an arm above their 
head so long that it withers and becomes useless 
from non-use. 

However, no one who is not in the habit of 
walking or exercising should attempt to walk 
five miles or even one mile at first. Take short 
walks, check yourself on fatigue. If you get out 
of breath, stop and rest and take things easier. 
But each day you should be able to do a little 
more. If you have any doubt about your ability 
to walk, be sure to have a physical checkup by 
your physician and consult him for his advice. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO WALK 


When the mailman or a door-to-door salesman 
complains about how tiring it is to walk so much, 
watch how they walk. Do they poke along, head 
stuck out in front turtle-wise? Do their shoul- 
ders sag or hunch? Are they overweight? Do 
they have good posture? Are their shoes heavy, 
pointed or constricting? 
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It’s fun, invigorating 
and good for the spirits 


To walk correctly, you must stand tall and 
erect, with abdomen flat, and rear tucked under. 
When you put a foot on the ground, and then 
the other, make sure each foot points straight 
ahead, and that your body weight is on the out- 
side ledge of your feet. 

Just ambling along won’t help you much, 
pleasant though it may be. Walk at a fairly brisk 
pace. One-half mile is about the minimum dis- 
tance that will benefit you. This is about eight 
average city blocks. Four there — four back, and 
you have it! However, start with just one block 
there and back if you tire easily. Stay with this 
for several days, then try two there and back, 
and continue this way until you can walk at least 
one-half mile. 

If you cannot go further at one time, you could 
take two or three daily walks of shorter dis- 
tances. Or walk a certain distance and take a bus 
back home. When you become tired of the blocks 
in your own neighborhood you can drive to an- 
other and walk to and from your car. 

It is often more enjoyable to have a companion 
to talk to as you walk. Get a friend out walk- 
inz, too. 


PROPER SHOES 


Most men’s shoes are inclined to be quite 
heavy, and women distort their body balance 
with high heels. For walking, women should 
keep their heels low, men should keep their shoes 
light in weight and avoid leathers that are too 
stiff. Rubber heels help relieve the jolts and 
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jars the spine receives from walking on hard 
surfaces. 

Take a look at the heel on your shoes. Where 
do they show wear? On the inside? Then your 
posture is wrong and needs improving. The wear 
should be on the outside. 

Be sure your shoes are comfortable, don’t 
pinch or produce blisters. A foot specialist can 
take a mold of your feet and make shoes for you 
to fit that mold, if you need special shoes. Get 
proper medical attention for any foot ailments 
you may have before you attempt walking any 
distance and walking will be more comfortable 
and enjoyable if you are not overweight. 


NATURE WALKS 


Many local and regional parks conduct nature 
walks for groups of senior citizens. These walks 
are in the form of lecture tours along level paths, 
with a ranger in charge, explaining the plants, 
insect life, birds and other natural phenomena 
around the Nature Area of the Park. Some folks 
like to study the flowers, rocks, fungi; others like 
to watch the birds; others just enjoy the sun- 
shine, fresh air and trees. 

You may inquire of the park headquarters or 
recreation departments of city governments for 
information about such walks. Notices of such 
events are often posted in public libraries, also. 


BEACH WALKS 


If you live near the ocean or a lake, it is fun 


to walk along the beach, wade in the water, and 
have a picnic on the sand. Walking in the sand is 
very beneficial, particularly when barefooted, 
because you are forced to use your thigh, leg, 
foot and toe muscles. 

But don’t try long walks in the sand. Since 
your feet sink in the sand instead of being on a 
level surface, there is more strain put on your 
feet and legs. Keep an eye out for sharp shells, 
as they can cut your feet. 

A brisk walk around a pier in the ocean air 
is relaxing and wonderfully bracing. Care should 
be taken that wraps be warm enough to avoid 
chilling. 

Most cities and towns have well-developed 
civic centers, including a number of buildings of 
interest, and often park-like areas. A walk 
around the civic center to visit the buildings, 
exhibits, flower beds and other points of inter- 
est, would be a pleasant diversion on a nice day. 
Your mayor or other city official would be happy 
to assist your group in planning such a tour. 

Hiking clubs abound in America. Look in your 
newspaper’s club listings or ask at your public 
library. If you are able to do so physically, you 
would enjoy joining a club on its less strenuous 
hikes. Sometimes these clubs have short tours. 


NEIGHBORHOOD WALKS 


If you are confined to walking in your own 
neighborhood only, there are many ways to add 
to the interest of such walks. One day, decide you 
will concentrate on the flowers you see. Watch 
each house for its flowers, drink in the colors, 
mentally note down all the varieties of blooms 
and blossoms. Or it could be shrubs and trees. 

You may find that this will lead you to a new 
interest, finding out something about a tree you 
can’t identify, a shrub you didn’t know would 
grow in your area. There are many books in the 
public library on plant and flower identification. 
Take one of these light-weight books along with 
you, and answer your own question on the spot! 

Another day, make it a pet walk. Identify all 
the cats and dogs you see by breed. An elderly 
woman exclaimed she had never known much 
about cats until she started to watch them on her 
walks. She got a book on cats from the library, 
discovered they had a fascinating history. 

She was fond of telling interested friends of 
an expert who claimed he counted 63 notes in 
the mewing of cats, and that although the cat, 
puma, cheetah and ocelot purr; the lion, jaguar 
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and leopard don’t. The tiger beats all with a sort 
of short snuffle instead of a purr. She learned 
so many odd and interesting facts and stories 
about cats that she was asked to give talks to 
local clubs, and developed a very satisfying hob- 
by out of her walks. 

Take an architecture walk. Take a real look at 
the houses you go by. Try to identify the various 
kinds of architecture. The most common are: 
English, Spanish, Colonial, Ranch, Bungalow, 
Contemporary, Rustic, Mediterranean. Some 
areas have a local architecture, such as Cape Cod 
or California Bungalow, which has spread to 
other areas in the country. Many houses are a 
mixture of types. There are many books in the 
library which would help you. 

Take note of windows and doorways and 
structural details. You could also keep a scrap- 
book of housing styles, cutting pictures of houses 
from magazines or real estate ads. You will prob- 
ably develop some interesting kinds of archi- 
tecture yourself, like Builder’s Folly, or Old 
Hodgepodge. 
Getting-acquainted-with-your-neighbors 





walks can also be rewarding. As you walk about 
the neighborhood, day after day, it is natural 
to speak to persons you see working in their 
yards. If you do not already know your neigh- 
bors well, this is a fine opportunity to combine 
walking and making new friends. Admire their 
plants or sympathize with their gardening ef- 
forts. Most people will be happy to stop working 
for a while and chat with you. You may find 
someone with your own interests right around 
the corner. 

So, get out and walk! Walk for health, walk for 
the joy of natural exercise, walk for contempla- 
tion of beauty, walk for observation, walk for 
fun. You’ll be rewarded in many, many different 
ways. 

As Dickens put it: “Walk and be happy, walk 
and be healthy. The best of all ways to lengthen 
our days is to walk, steadily and with a purpose. 
The wandering man knows of certain ancients 
far gone in years, who have staved off infirmities 
and dissolution by earnest walking—hale fel- 
lows close upon eighty and ninety, but brisk as 


boys.” @ 




















‘‘Darnit, Helen! Stop telling people we've REFORMED. 
The word is RETIRED!’’ 
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Demonstrating their faith in this project, 
business, professional and working men — 
volunteers all — lay in new subflooring for 
the Golden Age Civic Center in Galion, Ohio. 


By BERNARD P. MANSFIELD 


HE DRIVER for a food market in Galion, 

Ohio, parked his truck in the rear of the 
Golden Age Civic Center, to be dedicated that 
afternoon, and carried in $100 worth of food and 
supplies for refreshments. 

“The boss says it’s on the house,” he grinned, 
as he held out the slip for an attendant to sign. 
“Have a good day.” 

This act of generosity was only one of dozens 
involving supplies, labor and money which made 
possible the opening of a bright, new clubroom 
for senior citizens near the heart of this town of 
13,000. 

How the idea for the Center originated and 
how the people of Galion fell in love with it— 
and made it a community project —is a story of 
faith, dedication, and small town co-operation. 

The idea of the plan began with Dan Ritchey, 
photographer-reporter of the Galion Inquirer, 
and Miss Margaret Loris, personnel manager of 
the Galion Iron Works and Mfg. Co. Both of 
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them were members of the Galion Trouble Clinic, 
a highly respected, local aid group. 

It would be nice, they thought, if there was an 
uptown center where members of the Golden 
Age Club, and other seniors, could come for 
visiting and recreation between the club’s 
monthly meetings in the First Lutheran church. 

They discussed the idea with other Trouble 
Clinic members. The entire group thought well 
of it. A committee was formed and Dan Ritchey, 
who owned a store room on Harding Way East, 
one block from the Public Square, agreed to lease 
it to the Center and to halve the rent. 


NO MONEY IN SIGHT 


Now that it had a place the committee began 
to make preliminary plans, even though there 
was no money in sight. They proposed to replace 
the worn-out furnace with a second hand unit. 
The room would. be cleaned, brightened with a 
coat of paint, and the rest rooms touched up. 
Used furniture would be bought. The place might 
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Here is the result! This attractive center be- 
came a reality because of faith, dedication 
and small town co-operation. Learn how you 
can do the same thing in your community. 


be a bit shabby, the committee realized, but it 
would be better than no Center at all...and the 
seniors would have an uptown spot for their own. 

“Even though we did not have any money at 
this point,” said Miss Loris, chairman of the 
committee, ‘we had no fear that the project 
would fail. The people of Galion had supported 
the Trouble Clinic so wonderfully throughout 
the years that we had faith that they would do 
the same thing for the Center. Nevertheless, we 
did a lot of praying for its success.” 

The first break came when an industrialist, 
who knew of the plan, announced that he would 
pay the first six months’ rent. This was followed 
by a donation of $500.00 from the Good Neigh- 
bor Day fund of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Also, Gene L. Keener, executive director of the 
Chamber, contacted the several service clubs to 
acquaint them with the plan and to solicit their 
help. They responded with checks. 

The money now on hand caused the group to 
reconsider its plans to use second hand furni- 
ture. It decided to buy new furnishings. A local 













This convenient, uptown center is supplied with 
magazines, music and a television set —all free. 
Each day, local businesses also contribute refresh- 
ments consisting of coffee, ice cream and cookies. 


The House That Faith Built 


furniture dealer gave the committee a big dis- 
count and also volunteered to furnish cards or 
games without cost. 

“From here on the project began to snowball,” 
said Miss Jean Plack, president of the Trouble 
Clinic, “and so many people expressed interest 
in it and wanted to help that it seemed as if the 
community was taking it over.” 

The 20-30 Club, the Jaycees, some unattached 
volunteers, and teenagers from the Childrens’ 
Home stepped in to remove rubbish and to do 
some preliminary cleaning in the room. 

Dan Ritchey now thought the old store front 
would not go well with the new furniture. So he 
bore the expense of a new glass and aluminum 
front with the supplier giving heavy discounts 
and volunteers doing most of the work. 

Secondhand plumbing fixtures for the two 
rest rooms were offered but the plumber in 
charge thought they were not good enough. He 
eloquently interpreted the project to two plumb- 
ing shops and each gave without cost new fix- 
tures for the restroom. He and other plumbers 
did the installation without charge in their spare 
time. 


EXPERIENCED A SETBACK 


At this point the committee experienced a 
setback. When Ritchey went to Columbus to ob- 


tain approval of the building plans from the 
State Department of Building Inspection he was 
told the heating unit could not be certified; the 
state code forbade the installation of an old fur- 
nace for heating a public room which was to be 
used by an older age group. Air conditioning 
also had to be provided. 

The committee held a hurried meeting. It 
faced the alternatives of either driving for 
funds— which it was loath to do—or of giving 
up the project to which it was now deeply com- 
mitted. It decided to go ahead and take a chance. 

The members drew heavily on their faith that 
the community would help and purchased a 
$1400 natural gas combined heating and air con- 
ditioning unit. Their burden was somewhat 
lightened when the material and labor were 
donated for installing the duct work, insulation 
and gas lines. 

The renovation of the room was now in full 
swing and interest in the work was increasing 
throughout the city. The committee again en- 
larged its original plan. The old lights were 
taken out and replaced by a new lighting system. 
A new acoustical ceiling took the place of the old 
plastered one. The floor was ripped up and a ply- 
wood underlay put down by 22 business, pro- 
fessional and laboring men —all anxious to have 
a part in the undertaking. 

A cheerful looking vinyl floor covering was 
laid, the suppliers giving a large discount and 
donating the labor of owners and employees. 

“At no time was there a campaign for funds, 
aside from the beginning presentation of the 
project to the service clubs,” said Miss Plack. 
“But after word about the Center began to get 
around people started to send us cash dona- 
tions. These gifts paid for materials which were 
not contributed.” 


COULD THEY COUNT ON FAITH? 


With a new front, ceiling and floor in the 
building, the committee took another look at the 
walls. Even when painted would they set off the 
room as well as if they were, perhaps, paneled? 
And could the members count on their faith to 
keep enough cash coming in to meet the addi- 
tional expense? 

Their answer came in the offer of a lumber 
company to furnish free light mahogany panel- 
ing. It was installed and finished without cost 
with labor donated by one of the committee 
members. 
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So it went with the electrical work, too. The 
materials were given by two contractors and the 
work done by volunteer workmen. 

Do-it-yourself painters, under the supervision 
of a professional, took care of painting the wood- 
work aud the rest rooms. 

The kitchenette was equipped with an electric 
refrigerator, coffee maker and serving set, all 
donated by merchants. Police and firemen sup- 
plied a drinking fountain. A neighboring news 
store made arrangements to keep the Center in 
free magazines. 

The enjoyment of the senior citizens was in 
the thoughts of an anonymous giver, who con- 
tributed a new wide screen television set. A mu- 
sic company supplied free background music 
equipment. 

Services such as blueprints for the remodel- 
ing, legal service concerning the lease, and in- 
surance on the furnishings, were also provided 
without cost. 

The thoughtfulness of the townspeople did not 
end with the final touches put on the building. On 
the morning of the opening, members of varden 
clubs carried masses of blooms into the Center 
for decorations. Further, a panel of volunteer 
hostesses was formed to take turns in attending 
to the comfort of visitors each day. Arrange- 
ments were made to have refreshments of coffee, 
ice cream and cookies, contributed by business 
places and individuals, served daily. 

The Center is open each afternoon, except 
Sunday, from 12:30 to 5:30. Its services and 
facilities are free to all reputable citizens over 60 
whether or not they are members of the Golden 
Age Club. 

Its visitors freely express their gratitude for 
its benefits. As one retired man, recently a wid- 
ower, said, “It has been a Godsend to me. It 
gives me a place to go where I can find com- 
panionship and something to do. It helps me to 
overcome the loneliness from the loss of my 
wife.” 

Now, what caused the citizens of Galion to 
pitch in and help so generously with materials, 
money and work? 

It was because of their belief and faith in the 
Trouble Clinic. Throughout the years people 
have learned that it operates without fanfare, 
with little publicity, and without bias to help 
people. 

The Clinic is financed entirely by private 
donations. Because its membership is a repre- 
sentative cross section of the people of Galion, 
word of its value and helpfulness has filtered 
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down through the people. They know whenever 
the clinic tackles a project —it is a worthy one! 


YOU CAN DO IT, TOO 


To those who may be interested in starting a 
similar project in other communities Ritchey 
and Miss Loris have this to say. 


1—An active Golden Age Club or other sen- 
ior organization which has regular, well 
publicized meetings is a necessity for the 
vlan. The public thus becomes acquainted 
with the presence and activities of the older 
citizens’ group. 


2—The initiative must be taken by people 
who are sincerely interested in the town’s 
senior citizens. 


3—The proposition should be explained to 
the Golden Age Club and its interest 
aroused. Its members can spread the word 
to other people. 


4—The sponsoring group should actively 
campaign to enlist the support and help of 
all people in town who want to assist in one 
way or another. A sponsoring organization 
that has had experience in community im- 
provement would be more likely to gain bet- 
ter cooperation from the public and to facil- 
itate operations than a newly formed group. 


5—A search is made for several persons 
who will agree to give some financial sup- 
port if the project should bog down. 


6—A dynamic individual, vitally interested 
in the program, is selected to spearhead the 
plan and keep it moving. This person must 
be willing to give the time necesary to gen- 
erally superintend the work. 


7—If volunteer labor is used, as it was in 
Galion, there is needed a leader who can 
be present some time each day to organize 
the work, arrange schedules for the help- 
ers, and assure their presence at appointed 
times. 

These steps formed the pattern used in Galion. 
Its Golden Age Club, sponsored by the Galion 
Trouble Clinic, now has a Center which sur- 
passed the fondest hopes of its sponsors. 

It is the outcome of an idea, backed by faith 
and enthusiasm, which a small town took to its 
heart and made it possible by the co-operation, 
work and generosity of its citizens. M 
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Events like this 1909 inauguration can be pre- 
served in special post card ablums. You can obtain 
post cards of any events by writing to the many 
dealers and collectors listed at the end of article. 





Many collectors like to specialize. The author has 
picked presidential inaugurations. This card shows 
a rare event—Mrs. W. H. Taft accompanying the 
president in the inaugural parade, March 4, 1909. 


The 1909 Hudson-Fulton Exposition produced over 
100 special cards. This Fulton card is “official 
card No. Bact arguing 
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By CLARENCE M. FINK 


66 EMEMBER WHEN?” are two of the 
greatest conversational words in the Eng- 
lish language. 

They open the flood gates of yesteryear allow- 
ing healthy memories to burst forth like spout- 
ing gushers of newly re-opened thought wells. 
Old Post Cards, too, unlock the past bringing it 
into the light of the present. Despite television 
and many forms of entertainment today, nothing 
outshines this hobby for pure, unadulterated en- 
joyment for the spirit and pocketbook. 

At first there’s a natural tendency by new- 
comers to collect anything and everything in 
sight and reach. It’s like stumbling into quick- 
sand...one step and you’re up to your arm-pits. 
Start with a shoe box and you might wind up 
by filling an entire room. But by gathering a lot 
of various items together you can decide what 
appeals to you the most. 

Sooner or later you’ll break away from the 
general accumulative stage and specialize in 
something that is outstanding in your eyes. 
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Could be flowers, birds, churches, gardens, court 
houses, homes, cities, towns, historic places, 
bridges, people, portraits of famous paintings, 
renowned personages, movie stars, museums, 
autos, planes, trains, rivers, lakes, and on and 
on. But whatever it is, you’ll discover it even- 
tually. 


SPECIALIZED HOBBY 


Practically anything of interest in the world 
today is recorded on Post Cards. My special 
trend in this fine hobby is bringing together 
Inaugural pictures of the Presidents as far back 
as they were printed. I have found these to be 
one of the surest methods of stirring up new 
zip at social meetings when the talk gets a little 
jaded. Old timers on the West Coast will well 
remember the generous output of Union Oil 
Company’s colored scenics which started back in 
1939. In competition with these were Standard 
Oil’s “Sohio” cards that rated a “well done” for 
attractiveness. 

The Post Card exhibit that glued my atten- 


picture of history 
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tion was a splendidly displayed and arranged 
group of World’s Fairs and Expositions going 
as far back as the Columbia Exposition, 1893, 
at Chicago. This rare set showed the views of 
main and various buildings on the grounds. This 
was followed closely by the Alaska-Yukon Pa- 
cific Exposition held in Seattle in 1908, with its 
beautiful grounds and exhibit halls in structures 
of the latest architectural design. 

A five card set highlighted the Jamestown Ex- 
position of 1907 including the most popular 
“Building of Iron” which displayed many ar- 
ticles made of the same product. The 1909 Hud- 
son Fulton Exposition produced a healthy 100 
card group manufactured by Redfield Brothers, 
Inc., of New York City. The official No. 1 Post 
Card shows Henry Hudson’s ship the “Half 
Moon” with full sails in color. In the top right 
hand corner of the card in a small elongated 
circle is the famous picture of Henry Hudson. 
Of course, the number two card follows with 
Robert Fulton’s steamboat “Clermont.” Even 
single cards of this group are very scarce, and 
it is doubtful if there are more than a handful 
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of sets completed, if any. 

I wonder who has the full continuity of 25 
items that officially covered the St. Louis Expo- 
sition Fair with all its renowned attractions. 
The Pan American Exposition of 1901 at Buf- 
falo, New York — which saw the tragic assassina- 
tion of America’s beloved President McKinley 
in the Temple of Music—had around 30 official 
Post Cards depicting the beauties and wonders 
of the big affair. The World Fairs of Chicago, 
New York, and San Francisco brought into or- 
bit modern issues mass-produced to cover all 
events and scenes, allowing shut-ins to glimpse 
these epics from comfortable chairs at home. 

In past decades the people of and visitors to 
San Francisco regularly purchased post cards 
with the trade mark of a Polar Bear atop a scroll 
of letters S. V. C. signifying the Scenic View 
Company. Colored cards manufactured by Ed- 
ward H. Mitchell of the Bay City ranged far and 
wide up and down the Pacific coast, covering 
a multitude of subjects and interest matter. 

The Souvenir Publishing Company of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles turned out a fairly 
respectable photo set of California Missions 
which have always proved popular in the public 
eye. The Dennison News Company made a 
specialty of photographing authentic Paiute 
homes or Indian wicki-ups. The backs of these 
cards read thusly: “After March 1, 1907, this 
space can be used for a written message using 
one cent.” Train travellers East or West always 
seemed to accumulate a few choice Fred Harvey 
(Harvey Houses) “Phostints” cards created by 
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the Detroit Publishing firm with their fine cov- 
erage of views of old Arizona. 


FILLS UP FAST 


To old collectors it comes as no surprise how 
fast the average hobbyist can fill a Post Card 
album. New acquisitions are constantly ousting 
the originals, so it is advisable to mount all 
cards so that they can be quickly and easily re- 
moved. Some artistic people arrange groups of 
items according to color predominance, warm or 
cold, in the backgrounds of their cards. 

Individual preference in arrangements should 
always be your first consideration to obtain the 
highest degree of pleasure. Subject matter 
should be grouped according to modern or old 
fashion styles. Cards designed with borders and 
cards without go well in their special books with- 
out mixing the same. 

There are many ways of showing your collec- 
tion to the best advantage, and those with a flair 
for the unusual will present a real attraction in 
an eye arresting manner. The popular Detroits, 
Stengals, Sheehans, Koehlers, Hulds, and the 
odd-sized items and novelties of short duration 
are the ones most likely to attract new collectors, 
and are the backbone of a real fascinating dis- 
play. 

It is logical to believe that the honeymoon 
craze to Niagara Falls got its momentum back 
in the year 1890 when the grandeur of falling, 
foaming waters became the object of card 
photographers and sketchers. About a thousand 
views in card form went on sale to the public, but 
strangely, their appeal at the cash registers was 
practically nil. However, the tourists received 
them gratis with the compliments of the service 
personnel of local hotels and merchant houses 
as visual mementos of their visits. 


GOLDEN AGE OF HOBBY 


The Golden Age of the hobby started in full 
swing in 1905 which saw busy employees of 
the Post Offices of America handle over a two 
million average of some of the finest embellished 
creations of painting, photographed subjects, 
lithography, and embossing—that pleased most 
everyone with something new and different. 

The choice items were printed on silk, leather, 
wool, cork, rubber, aluminum, copper, tin, wood, 
and special types of paper. Until 1913 this 
seemingly endless array of sparkling human 
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ingenuity produced the odd, the unique, the beau- 
ful, and the bizarre. Attached to a great many 
were fur, feathers, animal heads in tiny minia- 
ture, beads, artificial flowers, human hair, and 
cloth materials dreamed up into unusual de- 
signs by artistic card makers. 

It is hard to believe that today there are very 
few of these fascinating cards of that mailing 
era left which saw nearly 771,000,000 reach their 
destinations each year. 


MIRROR OF HISTORY 


There is so much educational and historic ma- 
terial imprinted on the faces of Post Cards that 
if carefully gathered, classified, and chronolo- 
gically presented in interesting pictorial man- 
ner...it could well write a new and different 
history of America for the youngest generation 
to see. 

The American Indian, an old subject ever new 


Post Cards. A great massacre by the Sioux at 
New Ulm, Minnesota, August, 1862, little known 
because of larger events happening during the 
Civil War, is an important event in pioneer his- 
tory. Post Card publishers recorded this historic 
incident with a group of colorful cards manu- 
factured by the St. Paul Souvenir Company, and 
C. T. American Art, Mankato, Minnesota. A fine 
association item with these published postals 
placed on sale in 1912 is “The Indians’ Revenge,” 
or “Days of Horror” by Rev. Berghold, a little 
red book printed in San Francisco, 1891. 
People of all ages are quite intrigued with the 
Hold-to-Light cards. The views of these cards 
when held to the light transform them into dif- 
ferent things or character than otherwise visible 
when looked at in the usual, ordinary manner. 
Some possess breath-taking beauty, while others 
take on a humorous vein. The generations which 
follow us I’m sure will appreciate their quaint- 
ness, the workmanship, the artistic skill dis- 











to the nation’s publishers is well represented on played by these unusual Post Card craftsmen. 








OST CARD COLLECTING is one of today’s most economical Hobbies. One | 
dollar will give you a fine start. The Eastern Illustration & Publishing | 
Company, Box 33, Belfast, Maine, has Post Cards for collectors at 10¢ each. | 
These are views taken over 40 years ago of Street Cars, Covered Bridges, 
Steamships, Lighthouses, Old Forts, and Historic Homes. Edna Vara advertises 
20 good views of 1909 for $1, 100 assorted cards for $2. Postage extra. Her 
address: 255 Norwood Street, Sharon, Massachusetts. 

Large stationery stores carry standard Post Card albums priced at $3.95 
each, which hold six cards to a page. Photo albums with corners have been used 
extensively in the past as well as the better type scrap books. Wood cabinets with 
4” x 6” sliding drawers are good for house collections. Plastic boxes with tops 
of this size are in use for storage. Picture frames with glass (numerous sizes) 
have been utilized in displaying special items of a collection. | 

Antique shows in big cities have displays of Post Cards, and some of our | 
larger public libraries have collections of their own. Check yours. Ask your | 
librarian for ‘Readers’ Guide.” Look up “The Picture Post Card.” It will inform 
you what magazine articles have been published and when. Libraries have old 
files of magazines. Try second hand book stores and magazines shops for these 
copies. The U. S. Postcard Institute, P O. Box 18, Asheville, N. C., has Christmas 
and New Year greeting cards of 40 years ago—ten for $1.25 postpaid. 

A reliable and valuable guide on POST CARDS and other Paper Ameri- 
cana is “The New 1960 American Card Catalog.” 240 pages, cloth bound, fully 
illustrated. $4.00 postpaid. It can be obtained from Charles R. Bray, East Ban- 
gor, Pennsylvania. 

Also, you can write to the Windy City Post Card Club, c/o Bob Finnegan, 
P O. Box 695, Whiting, Indiana. ® 
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THE ETERNAL ONE —The beauty of the world and the 


orderly arrangement of everything celestial makes us confess 


that there is an excellent and eternal nature, which 


ought to be worshipped and admired by all mankind. 


O WHAT do you attribute your happiness 
and long life? 

This was the question that Ray James, news- 
paper reporter, asked hundreds of men and 
women who were celebrating their 90th, 100th, 
even 107th anniversaries. 

“Never drank, smoked, chewed or caroused 
some claimed, while others rejoiced that they 
had done all these things. Some owed their long 
lives to a chronic ailment that made them take 
extra good care of themselves. A famous elderly 
spinster attributed her longevity to the fact 
she’d never married, while a couple celebrating 
their 75th wedding anniversary, claimed there 
was nothing like early marriage and a houseful 
of youngsters to keep people young, happy and 
long-lived. 

Through all this conflicting data, Ray James 
finally discovered one common denominator that 
stood out in virtually all the cases of happy and 
healthy old people he interviewed—the mental 
attribute known as FAITH. 

He said, “I have never known a truly happy 
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adult, man or woman, married or single — Catho- 
lic, Protestant or Jew—who did not profess a 
belief in a Supreme Being who loves us and 
watches over us.” 

Impressed by this statement, we were deter- 
mined to find out more about FAITH, which we 
have all heard about since Sunday School days, 
but which, to many of us, has seemed vague and 
remote from our daily lives. 


ANSWER FROM SCIENCE 


First, searching for an answer from science, 
we came across this statement by Albert Ein- 
stein: “The scientist’s religious feeling takes 
the form of a rapturous amazement at the har- 
mony of natural law, which reveals an intelli- 
gence of such superiority that, compared with it, 
all the systematic thinking and acting of human 
beings is an utterly insignificant reflection. This 
feeling is the guiding principle of his (the scien- 
tist’s) life and work, insofar as he succeeds in 
keeping himself from the shackles of selfish 
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desire. It is beyond question closely akin to that 
which has possessed the religious geniuses of all 
ages.” 

To learn that one of the greatest scientists of 
modern times believed that faith in a Superior 
Intelligence was an absolute essential for scien- 
tific accomplishment was a revelation, as it is so 
often assumed that science and religion are in 
conflict. 

Now, to find out how this mysterious thing 
called FAITH could give significance and mean- 
ing to our lives, we called on Dr. Gordon Foster, 
the minister of a Community Church which wel- 
comes worshippers of all faiths. 

“Faith means different things to different 
people,” Dr. Foster said. “When I say that ‘I 
have faith in God,’ this means that I believe in 
an Intelligent Spirit who created the world and 
us, and that there is a reason for our being here. 
To me, faith is confidence that we will find the 
strength to meet the demands that life makes 
upon us—a trust that life has dependability, 
beauty, order.” 


FAITH AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 


He went on to explain that we can have faith 
at different levels. Every day we operate on the 
assumption that the sun is coming up—that the 
universe performs in an orderly way. 

“As a pedestrian in a city, we must have faith 
in the motorists—that we won’t be hit. When 
we cross a great bridge spanning a bay or river, 
we have faith in the designers and engineers. 
If we didn’t trust these things we’d hardly dare 
go outside our homes. 

“The only way we can love another human 
being is to have faith. Love cannot weather 
doubt, suspicion, fear. We can’t love, believing 
a person will let us down or betray us.” 

Then, turning to the problems of maturing, 
the minister said, ‘Some grow old with grace, 
warmth and beauty; some become cynical, bitter, 
in conflict with everyone. The difference is in the 
ability of people to believe in things larger than 
themselves.” 

He explained that if you believe only in your- 
self ...if all your thoughts are centered on your- 
self, then, as you realize the years are short and 
you have aches, pains and troubles and nothing 
else to think about—you’re lost. But if you can 
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believe there is some purpose in your life—that 
God created you for a purpose you can grow old 
gracefully, using all your faculties and loving 
life. You can be the sort of person who pours life 
out to others, instead of hugging it close. 

“Instead of complaining about your present 
predicament,” the minister advised, “and think- 
ing back over all the unhappy events in your life, 
start thinking of all the wonderful things which 
have happened to you. In your later years, no 
matter how constricted your life may be—even 
if you can’t do all that you used to do, you are 
going to come into contact with some other 
people every day. And your happiness will de- 
pend on whether your thoughts are fixed on 
yourself, forgetting the people with you, or 
whether you share with others, even though 
your sharing might be only cheerfulness.” 

He explained that a good deal of his work was 
in hospitals. There he’d found immobilized pa- 
tients who brought happiness to nurses, doctors, 
other patients in the ward and visitors by their 
cheerful and hopeful outlook, in contrast to the 
patients who made everyone miserable by their 
constant complaining and fault-finding. 


THE BIGGEST REWARDS 


“Faith or trust turns attention ouwt—away 
from the narrow self. People who love get the 
biggest returns, for the more love you give, the 
more you get. But if you hold back —if you don’t 
give, the source dries up.” 

The minister told about a woman in her late 
50’s who came to see him some years ago. Her 
children had grown up and left her; her husband 
had died. She felt she was of no use to anyone, 
was depressed and saw no reason for going on 
living. 

After a series of conferences during which 
the minister convinced her that the great Power 
of the Universe could bring her help and guid- 
ance, he suggested as a means of expressing her 
faith in action, she work with the Visiting Com- 
mittee (which calls on new members of the con- 
gregation). Although this lady was reluctant in 
agreeing to serve, she kept up this work. 

After six months, she was a different person. 
Her whole new attitude toward life dated from 
the time she made her first calls, she told the 
minister. Before that, she had been totally con- 
centrated on her self. When she found faith and 
interest in others, she turned outward, and her 
misery was replaced by a feeling of joy. 
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The minister warned, however, that what 
worked for this woman might not work for 
others. Each must find his or her own way to 
faith and the means of looking outward instead 
of inward. But he stressed the importance of 
having interests outside themselves and FAITH. 
Without these two essentials, people, as they 
grow older, may become meddlesome in-laws and 
grandparents. With them, they may find the 
truly golden years of their lives, with love, warm 
friendships and achievement. 

In conclusion, Dr. Gordon Foster suggested 
that a person searching for faith should: 


1. Get into an association of people who are also 

looking for faith, for you grow as you partici- 

pate and share with others. One of the rea- 
| sons for so many different denominations to- 
; day is that different people feel the need to 
different approaches in their forms of worship. 

And it's up to each individual to choose the 


one best suited to his or her needs. 

2. Find something specific you can do to help 
other people such as working one day a week 
in a hospital, senior center or with a youth 
organization. 

3. Open yourself to God. In other words, stop 
pushing and trying to run the world yourself. 
Relax and let God work through you. 

4. Take time out for quiet periods of meditation 
and prayer, asking God for the guidance and 
help you need to solve your problems, believ- 
ing that God can and will help you. 

5. Give thanks for all the good things in your 
life, both past and present, and keep your 
thoughts centered on the good, the beautiful 
and wonderful things which exist in our world 
and the universe. 

There is no unbelief 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 
CIN) — Edward Bulwer Lytton 
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By Mrs. J. Dixon 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 





HAT HAS HAPPENED to the good old 
days when we had “pudding” for dessert? 
Pies, cake and such were for a Sunday or com- 
| pany dinner but for “just family” it was always 
a pudding. And not a pudding will you find listed 
E in any of the newer cook books. 
: I remember when I was a little girl, my father 
—who was Lord and Master of the house—in- 
sisted that the only proper dessert after a heavy 
meal was a pudding which would gently slip 
down the throat without the exertion of chew- 
ing. “Non-chawable” puddings we children called 
them. 

In an old tin box I found a few such recipes. 
They are over 50 years old and the paper on 
which they were written all yellow and brittle. 
They are extremely easy -to-make recipes and 
“non-chawable,” and as good today as “in the 
good old days.” 








MAPLE TAPIOCA 
2 cups of cold water 
3 Tb. Minute Tapioca 
Y2 cup brown sugar 
1 Tb. butter 
1 t. vanilla 


Mix altogether and bake slow- 
ly, until tapioca is transparent. 
Stir occasionally. (If you want 
to chew, add pecans, cut fine.) 
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ME RECIPES 


SPANISH CREAM 
2 cups of milk 
34 cup sugar 


1 package gelatine Soak gelatine in a little of the 


milk. Put the rest in the top part 


inch salt 
3 eggs separated Of the double boiler with part 
1 t. vanilla of the sugar. Beat egg yolks, 


add remainder of sugar. Add 
gelatine to scalded milk. Grad- 
ually pour a bit of the milk into 
the beaten egg yolks, return all 
to double boiler and cook for 
just a minute. Cool. Meanwhile, 
beat the egg whites stiff. When 
the other mixture is cold, fold 
in the egg whites and add 
vanilla. 


PRUNE WHIP 


(Same can be done with apricots) 
VY. Ib. stewed prunes 
2 egg whites 
Ya cup sugar 


Chop prunes very fine. Gradu- 
ally add sugar and well beaten 
whites of eggs. Pour into baking 
dish and set dish in a pan of 
hot water. Bake about 20 min- 
utes in a slow oven. 


SAUCE 


Beat egg yolks until thick and lemon colored. Beat in 
%, cup of heavy cream. Add sugar and vanilla if desired. 


Editor's note: Our thanks and $5 goes to Mrs. 
Dixon. Remember, HARVEST YEARS pays $5 for 
every recipe (with a bit of remembrance) pub- 
lished. Send to HARVEST YEARS, 681 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. @ 



















(47 OULD YOU LIKE to travel and see the 
YY world, but still enjoy the comforts of home? 

We did just this—our “rolling home,” a 26- 
foot trailer, went with us on a trip across the 
United States. And then we joined the Wally 
Byam Caravan to tour Europe. 

Does this sound like too big an endeavor for 
you? Well, we'll let you make your own decisions. 

From our story we hope you will share the fun 
and excitement of our travels, discover the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of trailer travel, 
and above all, we hope you enjoy reading about 
our trip as much as we enjoyed taking it. 

We, Lefty and Violet Caldwell (Mr. and Mrs. 
Leland Caldwell) of Crockett, California, and 
Mrs. Gertrude Dinsmore of Martinez, Califor- 
nia, left from Martinez on March 4th, 1960. 

Our previous trailer experience amounted to 
this — Gertrude had been on a trailer caravan in 
Mexico a few years before; Lefty and Violet 
were newcomers. 

Our destination was Trevose, Pennsylvania. 
There we would meet and form a caravan with 
147 other trailerites and 57 trailers, from vari- 
ous places in the United States. From Trevose 
we would proceed to New York Harbor where 
we, along with our cars and trailers, would sail 
to Rotterdam and travel in Europe for six 
months. 

As we relate our travels across the states we 
would like to give a detailed picture of living 
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and traveling with a trailer. First of all, let us 
give vou the bright side of trailer traveling. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Toward the end of our first few days, as we 
traveled through California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, we experienced a wonderful sense of 
comfort which was to remain with us through- 
out our trip. Accounting for it was the fact that 
we had our own quarters with us. 

We knew we would always have a place to 
stay, and that we would never have to suffer dis- 
appointment from unsatisfactory rooms. But 
best of all, we had our own comfortable beds to 
enjoy night after night. 

For example, we enjoyed a delightful tour 
walking through the Carlsbad Caverns in New 
Mexico (a 3 hour and 35 minute trip by foot) 
and were awed by the beauties nature had per- 
formed there. But by the end of the day, our own 
comfy beds were certainly a welcome sight. 

Yes, being able to rest when we were tired 
was a dear luxury which our trailer provided. 
There was definitely no need to exert ourselves 
beyond our own physical limits. Throughout our 
trip we never went over 300 miles a day, and 
usually averaged only 100 miles a day. We con- 
centrated our efforts on seeing the country, not 
making time. 

Having our own quarters with us meant we 
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had no problems of packing or unpacking, and 
losing or leaving our things behind. (One tooth 
brush can last the whole trip as you never leave 
it in last night’s motel!) 


HOME COOKED MEALS 


Having our own kitchen with us was really 
a great advantage. We were able to eat when 
We were hungry, not just when we were lucky 
to find a restaurant that looked inviting. By se- 
lecting and cooking our own food we knew exact- 
ly what we were eating and thus, were able to 
follow our own diets. 

We had no chefs putting spices in our food 
that we shouldn’t eat.,.no chance of being 
tricked into eating at a restaurant which turned 
out to be a greasy spoon...no possibility of 
wasting precious time waiting for service...no 
tipping problems. 

Of course, we’ll never forget the joy of finding 
a beautiful scenic spot, fixing our meal in our 
own modern kitchen galley, and then eating out- 
side in the sunshine. The views were as fine as 
our food—only a trailer could provide this 
luxury. 

Once in a while we did eat at restaurants and 
enjoyed it, but we, contrary to most motorists, 
were able to be quite choosy in picking restau- 
rants. 

Meeting people was one of the greatest re- 
wards of our trip. And by trailer traveling we 
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By traveling in a trailer 


these folks enjoyed home cooked meals and comfortable beds all the way 








felt sure we saw and knew the people and their 
regions as they really were, not as most tourists 
saw them. 

Our acquaintances were not limited to hotel 
and restaurant personnel or ticket agents; our 
scenery was not limited to a bird’s view of land 
way below or countryside whizzing by at great 
speed. 


LOCAL FLAVOR 


We shopped with the natives in their own 
stores, we stopped in the outskirts of town as 
well as the downtown areas, we learned the 
price of a pound of butter, and, in other words, 
we got the feeling of what the country and 
people are like and how they live. 

The average tourist can rarely stay a few 
days longer in a certain place than he had 
planned because it would create chaos with his 
reservations and schedules. As trailerites we 
never faced this problem. 

For instance, we had allowed ourselves plenty 
of time to reach Trevose, and because of our 
trailer, we had no rigid reservation schedule to 
meet. 

With our extra time we enjoyed taking tours 
through beautiful old southern colonial homes 
(the Natchez pilgrimage). We felt that only a 
trailer could provide such flexibility of plans. 

This same ease in modifying plans also en- 
abled us to stay longer in Washington, D. C., 
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than we had originally planned. By having our 
rolling home in Washington we were able to en- 
joy interesting sight-seeing tours—the White 
House, government buildings, historical spots, 
etc., with no worries of missing planes, cancel- 
ling hotel or motel reservations, or phoning 
ticket agents. 

After the initial cost of your trailer, equip- 
ment, and car, trailer traveling is very economi- 
cal. We all know the expense of eating at restau- 
rants, but as trailerites we can fix our own food. 
And trailerites never have to pay for hotel or 
motel rooms, or give tips. Of course, a car pull- 
ing a trailer uses more gas, but this expense is 
small when compared to the money saved on 
food and lodging. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 


Now let us give you some idea of the problems 
a trailerite faces. 

We learned it was very advantageous to study 
the map and know just where we were going. 
This lesson came early in our trip, in Dallas, 
Texas. We got confused on the freeways and 
took a wrong turn. We then had to snake the 
trailer down the busy streets in order to get back 
on the right road. 

Although our 26-foot trailer had ample space, 
it was very necessary to keep things in a com- 
pact, organized order. For instance, we bought a 
box of luscious grapefruit in Indio, California, 
and for lack of other place, we put it in the aisle 
between the beds. In a short while Violet fell 


over It. 


Trailerites from all over the United States 
converge on Cologne, Germany, during a trek 
through Europe. Many of these people are 
retired and have the time to travel leisurely. 
Traveling expenses are kept to a minimum. 


Stormy weather is a very undesirable factor. 
A clear example of this is the night we stayed in 
Vicksburg, Miss. It rained all night and the next 
morning we found ourselves stuck in thick mud. 
We had to be pulled out by a tractor. 

3ad weather prevailed as we traveled through 
North Carolina. We drove from trailer park to 
trailer park trying to find a place where we 
wouldn’t get stuck in the mud. 

And we’ll never forget the icy cold night we 
spent in Washington, D. C. We awoke in the 
morning and found that our water pipes had 
frozen. 

We enjoyed good highways throughout our 
trip, with few exceptions. But one day in Missis- 
sippi, after traveling over a rough road, we dis- 
covered that everything in our rolling home was 
either on the floor or off its moorings. It didn’t 
take us long to straighten things out, and our 
homecooked meal we enjoyed afterwards man- 
aged to sooth away any dampened spirits. 

With trailer travel something can always hap- 
pen to take the joy out of life, but all in all, any 
bleak moments are well compensated for by the 
many advantages a trailer offers. 


THINGS TO CONSIDER 


Many have asked us— What about laundry? 
Facilities? Air-conditioning? Mountain travel? 
Is it hard to hitch the trailer, connect with park 
facilities, find a trailer park? These matters pre- 
sented no problems. 

Most of our clothes were drip-dry, and could 
easily be laundered in the trailer. We stopped at 
laundromats throughout the states for washing 
sheets and other large items. Of course, there’s 
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no room in trailers for large stacks of dirty 
laundry so we couldn’t wait long to clean things. 

We used no definite guide for finding trailer 
parks where we could spend the night. The rea- 
son for this was that we had no difficulty in find- 
ing them; we usually found a good park a few 
miles outside of a city. 

All the parks we stopped at provided good 
facilities, plus hot and cold water, which helped 
make our trip very pleasant. It took only a short 
time to connect our trailer with the water and 
electricity at the parks. 

Air conditioning in the trailer was provided 
by an air-fan which was satisfactory. Our two 
five gallon Butane tanks provided heat. Really 
though, except for eating and sleeping, we were 
too busy outside the trailer to spend much time 
inside. 

Contrary to some beliefs, trailer towing is not 
difficult. It takes a while to get used to driving 
with a trailer behind, but after we became ac- 
customed to it, there were no problems. Our 
trailer was made of aluminum and was quite 
light to tow. We drove a ’59 Ford, Fairlane 
model. Many of the caravaners in Europe drove 
large, heavy cars, Cadillacs, etc., and many 
drove pick-ups. 

The same factor of becoming accustomed to 
conditions applied to mountain driving. After 
we became used to towing the trailer over 
mountains, no difficulties arose. 

Of course, we did try to avoid mountain travel 
when possible. Our method of finding the easiest 
road for towing our trailer was to ask truck 
drivers. They always provided us with informa- 


tion on the best routes to use. 

Hitching and unhitching our trailer from the 
car Was a simple maneuver and required only 
about five minutes. Even a woman can do the 
job with little effort. 

Taking the trip through Europe was an ex- 
citing adventure to think about as we toured the 
states. 

I was a great feeling to know there would be 
147 other trailerites sharing the journey —all 
the fun and any hardships—that might arise. 
And we knew we’d never have that “‘We’re all 
alone in a strange country” feeling for long. 

During our travels in the states we had met 
other Caravanners returning from their tour in 
Mexico. They bubbled over with such enthusi- 
asm about their completed trip, that we couldn’t 
help but become enthusiastic about our travels. 

By the time we reached Washington, D. C., 
we were well aware that trailer caravanning 
was an exciting and enjoyable way of life. 


Editor’s note: Further information on trailer 
traveling and living may be found in the April 
HARVEST YEARS (‘‘Our Castle Has Wheels’’ pp. 
12-15). 

The article also contains a list of trailer publi- 
cations, listing the location of trailer parks and 
giving other vital data. Further information may 
be obtained from the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation which has published a map showing house 
trailer length limit and permit information for the 
various states. 

If you have any further questions, write to 
Editor, HARVEST YEARS, 681 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. @ 





Educational Trusts 


You may help your children or grandchildren 
in their education through gifts, insurance, 
trusts, and your will. 

For example, a recent California law allows 
you to give securities (stocks and bonds) to a 
child, for a custodian to hold and manage until 
the child comes of age. 

Odds are a child’s income is lower than yours; 
you may find he saves tax money by paying the 
tax on income from your gifts to him such as 
stocks, bonds or real estate you turn over to him. 

Or you may set up a trust fund for your chil- 
dren’s education. One author has turned over his 
rights to some of his books, and royalties go into 
his grandchildren’s educational trust fund. 
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For tax purposes such a trust should run for 
ten years or more. 

Federal and state governments allow certain 
tax fee gifts: The first $3,000 —the “annual ex- 
clusion”— for example, or each giver’s first $30,- 
000 of all gifts—the “lifetime exemption.” 

The children must ‘‘possess, enjoy, and con- 
trol” the gift at once or indirectly through trus- 
tees, guardians, or custodians. The donor (that’s 
you) must give up control over the gift or the 
government will not regard it as a true gift and 
will tax you accordingly. 

You may set up during life or upon death a 
personal trust which you can revoke or change 
as you like, as long as you live. 

The law frowns upon “perpetuities’— i.e., 
trusts set up to go on and on without end. ® 
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READING FOR 


YOUR ENJOYMENT 





SUMMER COOKBOOK by Charlotte Turgeon 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N.Y., 1961. $3.95). Hot 
weather can easily become an excuse for a per- 
son to fall into bad eating habits. It’s too hot to 
cook so you look for the easy way out. In the long 
run, there is no easy way out; one pays dearly 
for skimping on food for any reason. This new 
cookbook offers recipes that provide ‘a mini- 
mum of work and a maximum of enjoyment.” 
If you are looking for new picnic menus, you’ll 
find them here too. 


Vacation time is picture taking time. Americans 
have become the totingest camera bugs any- 
where. Why don’t you become one, too, and have 
the pleasure of reliving your vacation time and 
time again with color slides. There’s nothing 
truly difficult about it. The Eastman Kodak 
Company has a series of booklets that will let 
you in on the secret of good color photos. You 
can begin with VACATION U.S.A. (75¢) which 
has detailed data on different parts of the coun- 
try. If you are going abroad similar data will be 
found in VACATION SOUTH OF THE BORDER (50¢). 
And just to be sure that your basic techniques 
are in order, we would suggest that you get hold 
of ADVENTURES IN OUTDOOR COLOR SLIDES (75¢) 
and ADVENTURES IN INDOOR COLOR SLIDES (50¢). 


FIELDINGS TRAVEL GUIDE TO EUROPE— 1961-62 
Edition by Temple Fielding (William Sloane As- 
sociates, N.Y, 1961. $5.95). Now in its 14th year, 
this book has become a classic guide for Ameri- 
cans touring abroad. Ina breezy style it provides 
pertinent information on every aspect of travel 
in 28 European nations. It is one of the most 
helpful books a traveler can get. And it’s fun to 
read whether you are the tourist or the arm- 
chair traveler. 








AVE YOU ever rightly considered what the mere ability to read means? That it is 
the key which admits us to the whole world of thought and fancy and imagination to 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF CHESS compiled by 
Al Horowitz (Barnes & Noble, New York, 1961. 
$1.95). For the chess addict this will be an im- 
portant addition to his library. For it is the move 
by move record of some 575 games played by the 


great of the chess world over the past 30 years. 


DESIGNING AND MAKING HANDWROUGHT 
JEWELRY by Joseph E. Shoenfelt (McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y., 1960. $4.95). Are you looking for a satis- 
fying and creative hobby — one that will also 
make it possible for you and your women folks 
to be the envy of friends and neighbors? This 
book will show you how to design and make at- 
tractive jewelry without a tremendous outlay 
for equipment. Its projects are set up to move 
from the easiest ones to the more complex ones. 
The text is presented in simple language and is 
very well illustrated with photographs and draw 
ings. Highly recommended! 


THE ART OF THE FAKER by Frank Arnau (Little, 
Brown & Co., N. Y., 1961. $7.50). Apparently 
the forgery and faking of art is an ancient pro- 
fession. This fascinating book is a highly read- 
able account of artistic shenanigans. It includes 
not only paintings and sculpture, but also books, 
objets d’art, coins, jewels, furniture, textiles, 
and even walking sticks, which have been the 
lucrative field of the fakers. 


EAT YOUR WAY TO BETTER HEALTH by Andrew G. 
Rosenberger (Bobbs-Merrill Co., N.Y, 1961. 
$3.95). Here is a book on nutrition written not 
by a nutritionist, a doctor, or a home economist, 
but by a minister! How did he get into this field? 
The urgent necessity to restore himself to health 
after a serious illness moved the author to make 
a thorough study of food and eating habits. @ 






the company of saint and sage, of the wisest and wittiest and their wisest and wittiest 
moment? That it enables us to see with the keenest eyes and hear with the finest ears and 
listen to the sweetest voices of all time? More than that, it annihilates time and space for us. 





— James Russell Lowell 
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MAIL 


6“ Y DEAREST FRIENDS are lovely people in England I’ve 

never met but with whom I correspond regularly,” a woman 
of 72 told me. Her husband showed me his collection of gorgeous 
colored postcards. He exchanges American postcards with a cor- 
respondence friend in Europe. 

“It’s wonderful” he said, “we really feel we’ve been to all the 
places they write about, and if we can ever travel over there we 
have an invitation to stay with them and see the sights first-hand.” 

The delight in their voices made me think of all those who 
yearn to enlarge their horizons and make friends across the sea, 
but who are sensibly wary of “lonely-hearts” pen-pal projects. 


LETTERS ABROAD, INC. 


This couple, and thousands of others, found their pen-pals 
through a thoroughly reliable agency, Letters Abroad, Inc. This 
Agency arranges correspondence between Americans and persons 
in other parts of the world, promoting more than a thousand new 
international ties weekly. 

Letters Abroad, Inc., is a non-profit agency, which came into 
being after the war, to satisfy the demand of letters from folks 
abroad—who had listened to the Voice of America broadcasts and 
who wanted to write to Americans. A group of private citizens 
decided to establish a clearing house for letters. The service is free, 
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GO PLACES BY MAIL 





the agency subsisting on donations; volunteers 
do the work of processing more than a thousand 
letters a week. 

Any adult who wants to correspond with 
someone abroad should write to the Agency at 45 
Vast 65th Street, New York. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope and a description of 
yourself and your interests. English is spoken 
throughout most of the world, but if you can 
write in another language, be sure to put this 
information in your letter. 

Your letter is filed, according to your age and 
interests, such as stamp collecting, photography, 
art, farming, music, etc. When a letter comes 
from a person abroad, ages and interests are 
matched as closely as possible and the letter sent 
to an American counterpart. After that, the let- 
ter writers are on their own. 


YOU CAN WRITE TO THE RUSSIANS 


Americans with military experience, and their 
families, can now write to Russian families 
in the U.S.S.R., with the approval of our State 
Department. The Arms of Friendship, Inc., 4150 
Henry Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania, 
is a non-profit, non-political organization which 
is privately financed. The most reputable of citi- 
zens serve on its Board of Directors and as its 
sponsors...numbering among them retired gen- 
erals and admirals, and past and present com- 
manders of veterans organizations. 

This organization believes that the experience 
in military service of both the Russian and 
American people makes possible an understand- 
ing between them, and feels that Americans can 
inform their Russian correspondents of the 
truth about America by person-to-person friend- 
ly contact. 

This service is free. Send a letter to the ad- 
dress given above. State your name, address, 
occupation, number of children, age, hobbies, in- 
terests, and ask for one or more names to write 
to...or information about sending gifts or sou- 
venirs...or whatever other information you 
may wish. If you are an ex-serviceman, mention 
your military service, rank, combat engaged in, 
areas you may have been in overseas, injuries, 
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decorations, the veterans and reserve organiza- 
tions you belong to, ete. 

Arms of Friendship gives names and address- 
es, furnishes advice, and acts as a sort of “clear- 
ing house’... matching American and Russian 
veterans as closely as possible on the basis of 
their military experiences. 

fou don’t need to worry about knowing the 
Russian language. The organization translates 
ex-servicemen’s letters going to Russians and 
also the replies received, if requested to do so. 


SHARE YOUR HOBBY AROUND THE WORLD 


You can share your special hobby with others 
having the same hobby the world around, by 
writing to People-to-People Hobbies Committee, 
Inc., 152 Waverly Place, New York 14, New York. 
The Committee is headed by Mr. Harry L. Lind- 
quist, President of the National Federation of 
Stamp Clubs. He has a large number of distin- 
guished volunteers and qualified experts in vari- 
ous hobbies to assist him in this project. 

The exchange of letters alone is not the pur- 
pose of this group. Only hobbyists with a definite 
hobby will be matched with other hobbyists. 

The Committee has divided hobbies into four 
general groups, and under these groups has 
listed the more popular hobbies. Each hobby is 
supervised by a qualified expert in the field, who 
acts as chairman of the group. 


Group |— Collecting 
Antiques, Archeology, Coins, Autographs, Stamps, 
Dolls, Records, Tropical Fish, Models of ships, 
trains, planes and automobiles. 


Group II— Activities 
Dogs and all other pets, Hiking, Cycling, Canoe- 
ing, Horseback Riding, Square Dancing, Folk 
Singing, Travel, Magic, Puzzles. 

Group IIl— Making Things 
Art, Gardening, Knitting, Needlework, Photog- 
raphy. 

Group IV—Learning Things 
Astronomy, Nature Studies, Ham Radio, Playing 
musical instruments. 

To apply, send a self-addressed, stamped, 
business-sized (4%” x 9%”) envelope, and a 
short letter including the following information: 

The date 

A list of one or several of your hobbies. Give your 
specific interest within the hobby (for instance, if 
you are a stamp collector, give the details as to 
the size and kind of your collection). 

The age group you want to exchange hooby lore 
with: 21 to 35; 36 to 50; or over 50. 

The languages you can write in (simply say Eng- 
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lish if you do not write any foreign language). 
Your name and address Be sure to print clearly. 


When the Committee receives a letter from 
someone in a foreign land who has your hobby 
interests and is in the age group which interests 
you, you will be sent the letter. You are obligated 
to reply to this letter. If vou do not wish to, you 


should send the letter to the Committee with a 
letter explaining why you are returning it. This 
will allow the Committee to send his letter to 
another hobbyist. 


HEAD A COMMITTEE FOR YOUR HOBBY INTEREST 


If you have a hobby that is of international 
interest which is not on the above list, you might 
wish to head a committee to develop it, or per- 
haps you know someone who would be inter- 
ested. Be sure to let the People-to-People Hob- 
bies Committee know about your hobby and in- 
terest. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR LETTERS INTERESTING 


@ In your letters tell your correspondence 
friend how much you enjoyed his or her last 
letter and say why (it was amusing, you learned 
something new, you got a different viewpoint, 
etc.). 

@ Enclose clippings from magazines or news- 
papers which you think will interest him. 

@ Send snapshots of yourself, your family, 
your home, hobbies, pets, and places you have 
visited. 

@ Exchange or enclose colorful postcards. 

@ Write about several different subjects in 
each letter. 

@ Don’t be self-conscious about your writing 
style. Think of yourself talking to your friend 
and write the way you would speak to him. 

@ Ask questions about your correspondent’s 
home, job, family, interests and hobbies. How- 
ever, don’t ask too many questions or ones that 
are too personal in nature. Answer questions he 
has asked you. 

@ Send little diagrams or drawings to illus- 
trate what you are writing about, if you cannot 
send photos. They don’t have to be artistic, but 
add interest to your letter. 

@ Include a joke or an amusing item or car- 
toon in every letter. When you hear something 
you would like to include in your letter, jot it 
down and keep it until you write. 

@ You may send entire magazines or news- 
papers. 

@ Include programs or advertising literature 
of places you’ve been or events you’ve attended. 
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Your personal comments on the program will in- 
terest your correspondent. 

@ Compliment your pen-pal whenever you 
can do so naturally. Everyone likes to feel liked 
and appreciated. If he or she is struggling to 
improve his command of English, tell him how 
much he has improved, ete. 

@ Express your thanks for anything sent to 
you. 

@ Reply promptly! 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT SAYS: 


“Any citizen of the United States is free to 
write to whomever he pleases at home and 
abroad. The Department of State shares the in- 
terest of many Americans, who desire to cor- 
respond with people in the Soviet Union and 
other Eastern European countries, in increasing 
the number of friendly contacts between the 
people of the Soviet bloc and citizens of the 
United States. The Department fully supports 
programs like cultural and educational ex- 
changes which provide a genuine give-and-take. 

“The Department does, however, feel obli- 
gated to point out that correspondence between 
citizens of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and some of the countries of the Soviet 
bloc, is subject to varying degrees of censorship 
by the governments of those countries, and is 
often used for Communist propaganda pur- 
poses.” 

RESTRICTIONS ON ITEMS SENT 
THROUGH THE MAIL 


Many countries have restrictions on some 
items sent via the mail. If you plan to enclose 
in your letters anything other than snapshots or 
clippings, check at your post office to see if there 
are any restrictions on the items you want to 
send. You can also obtain a free, printed folder 
from your post office ,“‘International Mail” which 
gives instructions on sending letters and parcels 
to any country of the world. 


EXCHANGE TAPE-RECORDINGS 


You can have fun exchanging tape-recorded 
messages with others in the United States, if you 
have access to a tape-recorder. Anyone who is 
interested may join the Wirespondence Club, 
5610 West Bloomingdale Avenue, Chicago 39, 
Illinois. There is no fee. A membership booklet, 
listing addresses, hobbies and interests of the 
nearly 2,000 members will be sent on request. 
The club is for all ages and all walks of life. 

Why don’t you sit down today and find friends 
through the mail from all over the world? @ 














By WILLIAM E. BROWN 


HOMAS ALVA EDISON is sometimes pic- 

tured as an American genius who — 
magician-like — pulled inventions out of his hat. 
Genius he was. But magician he was not, for the 
secret of Edison’s great success was the thor- 
ough preparation he made for turning ideas into 
inventions. 

Many of us participated in that golden era 
when the products of Edison’s fertile imagina- 
tion began to revolutionize the work and recre- 
ation patterns of America and, eventually, the 
world. At the turn of the century, what was a 
veranda on a summer evening without a wind- 
up gramaphone? 

And who can forget the nickel movies that 
brought the Wild West into your own neighbor- 
hood to the tune of a tinny player piano? On a 
more serious note, how many miners owe their 
lives to Edison’s electric safety lanterns? 

These and scores of other inventions got their 
start at the West Orange, N.J., laboratory where 
Edison and his co-workers spent 44 years de- 
veloping many new things which have made life 
easier and more enjoyable for millions of their 
fellow men. This laboratory —the prototype of 
the great industrial laboratories that now turn 





This is the second in our series of articles on 
National Monuments administered by the National 
Park Service, U.S. Department of the Interior. It 
covers the Park Service Region Five, which in- 
cludes the Great Lakes, Middle Atlantic, and New 
England States. 

Future articles will cover National Capital Parks 
in Washington, D.C., and the Park Service Region 
One in the Southeast. 














men’s dreams into reality at such astounding 
pace—is preserved in Edison Laboratory Na- 
tional Monument. Here, too, just a short drive 
away, is Glenmont, the Edison Home. 

Together the two sites present a magnificent 
picture of the man. His quest for knowledge and 
the fabulous energy that drove him to turn 
knowledge to practical use—this is the imme- 
diate impact of Edison Laboratory. 

Though the laboratory was built in 1887, it 
bears the aspect of modernity. System and per- 
fect sequence are evident everywhere, and the 
bones of modern technology. are here laid bare 
for him who would understand the modern 
world. 

Fortunately for visitors, Edison Laboratory 
is in the very center of that metropolitan com- 
plex which owes so much to Edison’s work in 
these ivy-covered brick buildings. New Jersey’s 
Garden State Parkway brings you almost to the 
doorstep, and signs direct you the rest of the 
way into West Orange. 


THE MOUND BUILDERS 


Let us now jump geographically and in time 
to the valley of southern Ohio’s Scioto River. 
Here was once the heartland of a wide-spread 
prehistoric Indian culture called Hopewell by 
archeologists. These ancient people —also called 
the Mound Builders — combined religion and ar- 
tisan skills to produce what many have called 
the most artistic of North America’s Stone Age 
cultures. 

Just an hour’s drive south of Columbus via 
U.S. 23, near Chillicothe, Mound City Group Na- 
tional Monument introduces you to a way of life 
contemporaneous with that of Greece’s Golden 
Age and the rise and fall of Rome. .For a thou- 
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sand years (500 B.C. to A.D. 500) the Hope- 
wellians lived in this valley, practicing a form 
of ancestor worship. Archeologists have probed 
their burial mounds and earthworks, and, from 
the artifacts found there, have reconstructed 
this long-lived but long-dead way of life. 

The new Visitor Center-Museum at Mound 
City uses special pictorial exhibits to tell the 
story: How the bones and ashes of these pre- 
historic Indians were buried with marvelous 
ceremony, and why art objects of immortal 
beauty accompanied them on their long journey. 


PERRY'S MONUMENT 


Don’t leave Ohio without seeing Perry’s Vic- 
tory and International Peace Memorial National 
Monument. Here, on Lake Erie’s South Bass 
Island —a short ferry trip from Catawba Point, 
which is easily reached from Sandusky — stands 
the world’s largest Doric column. It is a memo- 
rial to Oliver Hazard Perry’s victory over the 
British Lake Fleet during the War of 1812. 

This war, hardly remembered among our 
more dramatic national conflicts, was decisive in 
wresting control of the Old Northwest from 
Great Britain. Often called “The Second War for 
Independence,” it established the United States 
unmistakably as a Nation in its own right— 
rather than a sort of wayward British colony. 

As an international peace memorial, the Na- 
tional Monument commemorates the permanent- 
ly disarmed 3,000-mile boundary between the 
United States and Canada. For more than a 
century the two nations have lived in amity and 
trust—truly a landmark in international re- 
lations. 

But don’t stop with history. South Bass Island 
and other nearby lake sites are famous for boat- 
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HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 


ing and fishing. Hotels and restaurants are open 
from May through October. 

East from Ohio the countryside is dotted with 
historic sites, many of them easily reached from 
the excellent turnpikes and toll roads that criss- 
cross the Northeast. On your way, you can sam- 
ple the scenery of the Appalachian country, with 
its coves and mountain gaps. From there the 
piedmont region descends to the tidewater lands 
that border the Atlantic. 


OMINOUS EVENTS OF HISTORY 


Sectional differences spring from this geo- 
graphic diversity. Thus, at Harper’s Ferry Na- 
tional Monument in West Virginia, you can 
sense the atmosphere of the colonial mountain 
frontier. Here, at the confluence of the Shenan- 
doah and Potomac Rivers, was a gateway to the 
West. As the Nation matured, canals and rail- 
roads pushed through the gap in the mountains 
which the rivers had carved. 
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Ominous events occurred here, too: John 
3rown’s raid and a long series of 
battles. 

Again, the men of the past chose well when 
they decided to make history...for Harpers 
Ferry is a place of great scenic and recreational 
charm. Thomas Jefferson thought the view from 
Jefferson Rock ‘worth a trip across the At- 
lantic.”’ 

The National Park Service is rapidly restor- 
ing the historical town to its Civil War-period 
appearance. Exhibits, walking tours, and liter- 
ature give you every opportunity to enjoy this 
easily reached, yet out-of-the-way place. 

Road connections are good. From the Pennsy]- 
vania Turnpike it is a convenient one-day side- 
trip via Hagerstown, Md. From Harpers Ferry 
you can swing through Washington and see liter- 


ally hundreds of monuments and memorials to 


America’s great men of the past, as well as one 
of the Nation’s great cultural centers abounding 
in museums and art galleries. 
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National Monument and Historie Shrine. Lo- 


Var cated in a great city—in the very center of its 
port and industrial complex — Fort McHenry is 
en not so easily reached; be sure, therefore, to 
ers check local maps and get directions from local 
nal people. But these are merely difficulties to be 
om overcome, not to prevent a visit. For here is the 
A t- birthplace of our national anthem, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 
pF Though militarily less important than Perry’s 
od Victory, the bombardment of Fort McHenry and 
oT its stubborn defense will always have a special 
11s place in American hearts. That Baltimore was 
saved from rampaging redcoats who had turned 
y1- Chesapeake Bay into a British lake that Sep- 
le- tember of 1814 was certainly a major victory. 
ry And to see the strategically placed star fort on 
r- | guard over the city’s water entrances recalls that 
to | time of war and strife. 
ne It was in the patriotic vision of a non- 
1g combatant that Fort McHenry came into glory. 


All through the night of September 13-14, the 
armada pounded away at the fort, and Key — 
an emotional and fervent man — awaited the out- 
come with foreboding. Finally at dawn, the sun 

¥ caught the flash of the fort’s great battle flag, 
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undaunted, still waving—victory was ours. 

The moment of inspiration had come. He 
stated later that the question came to him ‘Does 
not such a country and such defenders of their 
country deserve a song?” On the back of a letter 
he began his immortal lines. 


SYMBOi OF FREEDOM 


As the light of a new dawning symbolized 
victory for Key, another light—held high by a 
great lady on Liberty Island in New York Har- 
bor —has symbolized freedom and hope for mil- 
lions of Americans. Some of these people came 
here from the Old World as immigrants at the 
turn of the century. Perhaps some of you were 
in this group, and you doubtless remember the 
emotional surge produced by your first sight of 
the Statue of Liberty. Others will recall the 
troop ship or pleasure liner threading through 
the Narrows into the harbor and past Miss 
Liberty. 

She stands at the Nation’s gate, and hers is 
a message of welcome. 

Ever since President Grover Cleveland dedi- 
cated the Statue in 1886 as a symbol of Franco- 
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Fort McHenry 


American friendship, it has been a favorite re- 
sort of New Yorkers. An elevator takes visitors 
to the Statue’s lofty pedestal, 150 feet above the 
water, where countless people have thrilled to 
the magnificent view of New York Harbor and 
the city’s fabulous skyline. Statue of Liberty 
National Monument now attracts close to a mil- 
lion visitors each year. Why not be one of them? 
It is easily reached by frequent ferry service 
from Battery Park on Manhattan’s tip. Parking 
on the Battery is limited, so take advantage of 
excellent public transportation to get there. 

These are your National Monuments in the 
Northeast. 

A score of National Historic Sites, National 
Historical Parks, and National Battlefields have 
not been mentioned. They too await your visit. 
The names are familiar: Gettysburg, Antietam, 
and Independence Park in Pennsylvania; Mor- 
ristown in New Jersey; Saratoga, Home of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Vanderbilt Mansion, and 
Grant Memorial in New York; Salem Maritime, 
Adams, and Minute Man (now under develop- 
ment) in Massachusetts; and many more. 

Acadia National Park on Maine’s rockbound 
coast is a splendid example of this jagged north- 
ern shoreline. And Isle Royale National Park in 
Lake Superior is one of the Nation’s most iso- 
lated wilderness areas —the haunt of moose and 
timber wolf. 

The map with this article will help you to 
locate these places. For further information 
write directly to the park superintendent or to: 
Regional Director 
Region Five Office 
National Park Service 
143 South Third Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

If you are planning a camping trip you will want 
to get a copy of CAMPING FACILITIES IN THE 
NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM. It is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 15 


cents. @ 





O LET the way wind up the hill or down, 
O’er rough or smooth, the journey will 
be joy: 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and a 
crown, 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 
—Henry Van Dyke 
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By RAYMOND L. HANSON, Esq. 


ECENTLY, a fine-looking couple in their 
mid-sixties came to see me. “We are a little 
embarrassed to come and see an attorney about 
our estate because it’s pretty small and not really 
worth your time,” was their opening remark. 

I smiled a little. I have never been able to 
understand why people feel that attorneys want 
to deal only in big estates, limiting their advice 
to the wealthy or to people involved in serious 
tax problems. Many times the people with lim- 
ited assets need more help than the more afflu- 
ent — because mistakes can be more costly when 
one’s ability to recover from them is so limited. 
Actually if the average attorney had to confine 
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Why You Should Make a Will 

















his practice to people who had large estates, he 
would soon be out of business. I told them this, 
and they seemed relieved. 

Next they asked a question, also typical, “Is 
it legal for use to write our own wills or do we 
have to have an attorney draw it?” 

A question of this type can’t be answered with 
a “yes” or “no” answer. In the first place, things 
may be “legal’’ without being desirable or even 
advisable. In the case of wills, there is a provi- 
sion in law for a will known as “holographic.” 
This means it has been entirely written, dated 
and signed in the handwriting of the person 
making the will. Some states have outlawed 
these but in others, such as California, they are 
quite common. The problem with this type of 



















Why you should make a will 


will lies in the tendency of the person doing the 
drafting to miss a problem which would be ob- 
vious to a trained eye. 


HOLOGRAPHIC WILL 


One of the most common is the holographic 
will in which a husband and wife each leave 
everything to the other and appoint the other to 
administer the affairs of the estate. It never 
seems to occur to them that they might both be 
killed in the same accident or that they might 
die under such circumstances that the other may 
be unable to make a new will. 

In these days of high-speed automobiles, joint 
airplane trips and other major sources of acci- 
dent, it is not uncommon for a husband and wife 
and other members of their families to be killed 
in a common disaster. I handled three such 
cases within one year. 

Also in holographic wills we find a tendency 
of people to try to do things which are quite 
desirable, but because of their inability to ex- 
press them in language acceptable to the law, or 
because of lack of knowledge, they make a void 
bequest or devise. 

I remember one friend of my mother’s who 
was very much concerned with the future of 
her pet dog. She sat down and wrote out a will 
leaving a one-fourth interest in her house to the 
dog. Apparently her theory was that the dog 
would then always have a home. Of course, an 
animal cannot inherit property and the bequest 
was void. So, there was no provision for taking 
care of the dog, whereas a properly drawn pro- 
vision could have solved this by giving a trustee 
the money to be used in the care of the dog. 

In another case an elderly gentleman made out 
two holographic wills on the same day. As he 
was the only one present when they were writ- 
ten, and as they were both dated on the same day 
and had conflicting provisions, a real problem 
developed to determine which was the “last 
will.” The cost of fighting a problem of this kind 
by litigation is far in excess of the cost of hav- 
ing the will drawn properly. 

There are, of course, well-drawn and effective 
holographic wills; but my experience has led me 
to believe that they are in the great minority; in 
the long run the small estate holder will find that 
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this is not the type of will for him or her. I so 
advised these people. 


ORAL WILLS 


Then the next question, “Wouldn’t it be all 
right if I just told one of our children what we 
want done, and not bother with a will at all?” It 
may be hard for some of you to believe, but the 
legislative bodies of the various states do not 
have the same confidence in your children, or 
your families or neighbors, as you do. As a con- 
sequence oral wills are almost always barred, 
except in some states which allow ‘‘noncupative 
wills.” 

Generally, these are wills made by a dying 
person while in the service of his country and 
within 24 hours before his death. They must be 
put in writing almost immediately thereafter. I 
am sure you can readily recognize the opportun- 
ity there would be for fraud if any person had 
the right to come forward and claim another’s 
assets after the death on the basis of an oral be- 
quest during lifetime. So don’t plan on this. It 
definitely won’t work, and it is a good thing we 
don’t have them. 


WHAT ABOUT COST? 


By now, you are probably anticipating the 
couple’s next question, which is, “But if I have 
you draw it, how much is it going to cost?” This 
is a difficult question to answer without knowing 
what the persons problems may be, and what 
the size of the estate really is. 

If the will is really a simple will for a small 
estate, without requiring the drafting of any 
trust provisions, the cost will probably not ex- 
ceed $15 to $25, depending on the area in which 
you live and the current practice of the bar asso- 
ciation in that city. 

However, if you have a problem that takes up 
an unusual amount of time for the attorney or 
requires some particularly careful drafting, it 
will be more. Generally speaking, you can be 
sure that the money spent to have your will 
drafted properly will more than offset the cost 
of trying to correct even a minor mistake after 
your death. 

The attorney prepares the will to your speci- 
fications. You read it over, and then it is executed 
in front of witnesses so they will be available 
later to testify that it is your will and you were 
of sound mind when it was written. Also you 
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can leave it with your attorney so if you die un- 
expectedly your heirs and your executor will 
have it available immediately without having to 
search through your effects for hours, or break- 
ing into a locked safe deposit box at the bank for 
which the key seems to have disappeared. 

Also, it prevents some disgruntled heir from 
finding the will and destroying it because he or 
she is excluded from your bounty. Keeping an 
eye on things for you is part of your attorney’s 
job. 


INHERITANCE TAXES 


The couple in the office did not seem to be par- 
ticularly concerned about estate or inheritance 
taxes, but one of the first questions many people 
ask the attorney is ““How much of a bite is Uncle 
Sam going to take out of my estate?” As income 
taxes have grown we have become more sensi- 
tive to the loss of assets which arises from the 
needs of the Federal Government. 

In the case of estate taxes the small owner 
gets a break. You do not pay any Federal estate 
taxes until your net estate reaches $60,000, and 
if a man leaves it all to his wife it would be pos- 
sible to have an estate of $120,000 without pay- 
ing any Federal estate taxes. 

One caution, however. The Federal Govern- 
ment considers your life insurance as part of 
your estate—when you start to compute the 
value of your estate don’t forget to add in the 
face amount of any policy, plus any double- 
indemnity features. They mount up rapidly. 
State death or inheritance taxes vary so widely 
that it is almost impossible to comment upon 
them in the article, but generally speaking they 
are not a real cause for concern. 


WHY HAVE A WILL? 


There is, of course, one obvious question which 
we haven’t touched. Why have a will at all? 
Doesn’t the state law set up a procedure for your 
estate in the absence of a will? Most states have 
such a procedure, but the result may not be what 
you expect. For instance, a few years ago, an 





old college friend of mine died without a will. 
He had been married for several years and he 
and his wife were very devoted. They were both 
working to pay off some heavy indebtedness. 

He and his brother had not been on speaking 
terms for a long time and the brother had re- 
fused to allow this husband or wife in his house. 
The father of these two brothers died two 
days before the husband did, and left each 
brother half the estate. The California law says 
that inherited property is separate property and 
under these circumstances without a will half of 
it goes to the wife and half to the husband’s 
blood relatives. 

Consequently the loyal little wife was only 
able to receive half of the bequest and the un- 
friendly brother wound up with his own bequest 
plus half of what was intended for the decedent. 
This result was the last thing my friend de- 
sired or wanted. 

In another case we sent a substantial check 
to the state of California because we were unable 
to establish that a certain decedent had any rela- 
tives, and the law requires that the money re- 
vert to the state under those circumsances. This 
man, however, was just about to get married 
after a long courtship. His fiance received 
nothing because the marriage had not been com- 
pleted. 

Any attorney can think of dozens of possible 

circumstances where failure to take the few min- 
utes to make a will has had results which were 
never contemplated by the decedent. Many 
people do not make wills because they are super- 
stitious, feeling that this is the first step toward 
death. These same people buy life insurance and 
don’t seem to have any such reaction. A will to- 
day, be your estate small or large, is just good 
business, and a duty each of you owes to your 
loved ones. 
Raymond L. Hanson — graduate of Stanford 
University (A.B.), University of California (Hast- 
ings College of the Law) LL.B. — Partner, San 
Francisco firm of Schofield, Hanson, Bridgett, 
Marcus & Jenkins. Vice President and Director, 
San Francisco Estate Planning Council; Mem- 
ber, Real Property, Probate and Trust Law Sec- 
tion, American Bar Association. @)> 





KEEP UP THE PACE 
E MUST DO everything we can, as we grow older, to resist the inclination to slow 
down the tempo of our living. I am convinced that if you just sit and wait for death 
to come along, you will not have long to wait—living to a ripe old age can be achieved first 
through proper diet, exercise and rest, and second, by desire to use that vitality through pur- 


poseful, useful activity. 
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—Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp 
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By KAY HILLYARD 
Home Economics Editor 


OME DAYS it’s just too hot and muggy to 
stay inside behind drawn shades or to take 
your chances playing hop scotch with the sun in 
your back yard. So, it’s away to the hills or the 
beach or the nearest park for the day. 

Andas long as you’re leaving home and hearth, 
you might want to pick up a few things to add 
to your favorite collection of colorful rocks, fas- 
cinating driftwood, elusive butterflies, or what 
have you? The catch is that even though the hunt 
is good, you still have to eat at midday. 

We think that the reason many men don’t like 
the usual picnic, as such, is that they are more 
trouble than they are worth. And that goes for 
most women, too. By the time you struggle over 
sandwiches — both making and wrapping — half 
the fun of the picnic for the cook is gone. And, 
by the time the man of the house has recaptured 
the tablecloth six times because of an inconsid- 
erate wind ...and possibly tried to make a big 
enough fire to cook the steak .. . he wishes he 
were sticking his feet under the dining room 
table. 
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That’s why we suggest: “Take the lunch you 
would eat at home and forget the usual picnic 
food.” However, you do have to make a few 
changes to fit the out-of-doors. For one thing, 
easy eating. No knives or forks, nothing to lose 
in the brush or the sand. 

Individual meals wrapped in foil—and the foil 
becomes a disposable plate. Plenty of paper nap- 
kins or a roll of paper towels. And don’t forget 
the salt. 

We believe that when hot weather comes, the 
refrigerator should be used for a lot more than 
making ice cubes for the pitchers of lemonade. 
If you keep cooked potatoes (in their skins), 
hard cooked eggs, and refrigerated biscuits, 
rolls, and cookies on hand, along with the usual 
salad greens, you’ll be way ahead when it comes 
to impromptu gadding or a quick dinner. This 
menu for spur-of-the-moment outing makes full 
use of such refrigerated foods. 

From Refrigerator to Picnic 
Hot Dog Rollups 
Potato Salad Lettuce Wedges 
Green Onions, Radishes, Dill Pickles, Olives 
Minted Melon Bites 
Refrigerator Cookies 
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Hot Dog Rollups. Here is where you can use the 
new refrigerated crescent dinner rolls to advan- 
tage. Open up the package and spread out the 
triangles. Split eight hot dogs and insert a quar- 
ter slice of cheese (optional). Place a hot dog on 
each triangle and roll up as directed on label. 
Place rollups on greased cookie sheet, cheese 
side up. Bake at 375° F. for 10 to 13 minutes 
until golden brown. If you wish, you could brush 
the dough with a bit of prepared mustard before 
placing the cut hot dog on them. You’ll have 8 
rollups which are good for eating out of hand. 
(See picture below.) 

Potato Salad. Those potatoes you have cooked 
ahead and stored in the refrigerator come in 
handy now. While you are peeling and slicing 
or cubing them, heat some French dressing (it 
will be absorbed better if it is hot). Pour the 
dressing over the potatoes and toss well. Add one 
or two of those hard cooked eggs, some onion 
(regular or green), and whatever else you like 
in potato salad such as green pepper, celery, 
cucumber, bacon bits, and olives. Now blend with 
enough mayonnaise or salad dressing to make 
it moist — and you might substitute some sour 
cream for part of the dressing. Salt and pepper 
to taste. 

Lettuce Wedges. You’ll be surprised how good 
crisp lettuce tastes with just a sprinkling of 
salt and pepper on it. Cut the head in eighths 
so it isn’t too difficult to handle and eat. If you 
like, you might bring along some sour cream 
seasoned with a bit of anchovy and Roquefort 
cheese to dip the lettuce into. 

Green Onions, Radishes, Dill Pickles, Olives. What 
you include here will be what you can find in 
your refrigerator. These sharp, bitey acents go 
well with the rollups. 

Minted Melon Bites. Peel and cut your favorite 
melon into bite-size pieces. Sprinkle with lime 
juice, a dash of salt to bring out the flavor, and 
a little finely chopped fresh mint. Or lacking 
these, use lemon juice mixed with a drop of mint 
extract. 

Refrigerator Cookies. There are so many flavors 
on the market these days that it is no problem 
to find your favorite. You can bake these when 
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you bake the rollups since they require the same 
temperature and approximately the same time. 


Extra Dividend. If you have some canned mush- 
room crowns (caps) on hand, fill a few with 
cream cheese mixed with deviled ham or an- 
chovy. Or just stick a rolled anchovy or a stuffed 
olive in the centers. 


Chicken Salad in the Rough 
This menu may look a bit on the fancy side 


but with chicken parts relatively inexpensive, 
it really isn’t. 
Steamed Chicken Parts 
Pineapple Spears or Chunks Celery Sticks 
Toasted Almonds Seedless Grapes 
Cheese Rollups 

Steamed Chicken Parts. While getting breakfast, 
it’s easy to steam some fresh or frozen chicken 
parts. If you like breast meat and your husband 
likes dark meat, cook what suits you. We think 
steamed chicken is a nice change from the usual 
fried chicken — and has far less calories. And, 
since we are having a “salad,” we want steamed 


These easy-to-fix hot dog rollups (see above) 
can be prepared at home and taken with you 
on an outing. This is one of the features of 
our ‘‘Refrigerator to Picnic’’ menu (p. 44). 
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Meals for an Outing © 


chicken anyway. Put the chicken in a shallow 
pan, add salt and lemon juice (or dry white table 
wine), % cup water, and a bit of tarragon, rose- 
mary, or fine herbes. A slice or two of onion 
does no harm and perhaps a sprinkling of parsley 
and celery salt. Cover tightly and cook very 
slowly until the chicken is tender—probably no 
more than 25 minutes as a rule. There should be 
little or no liquid left in the pan. Chill the chicken 
immediately. By the time you have made the 
beds, straightened up the house, and done the 
breakfast dishes, the chicken will be cold. So 
much for the chicken, except to wrap in foil. 
Pineapple Spears or Chunks. Since many of the 
best chicken salads call for the tart sweetness 
of pineapple, we suggest either spears or chunks 
to go alongside the steamed chicken. If canned 
or frozen, take along in the can (and don’t forget 
the can opener). You can drink the juice as an 
appetizer. (Incidentally, it’s a good idea to keep 
a can opener and a juice can opener in the glove 
compartment of the car at all times.) 

Celery Sticks. Little to say here except that if you 
like the flavor of curry, you might dust the celery 
sticks lightly with this combination of spices. 
Toasted Almonds. The fanciest chicken salads 
boast of whole or slivered almonds so why not 
put individual servings in sandwich bags and 
pack right along with the chicken? Cashews are 
a good alternate. 

Seedless Grapes. Here again is a natural addition 
to a chicken salad. The only difference here is 
that you are eating the ingredients separately 
instead of all mixed up with dressing. 

Toasted Cheese Rollups. A nice change from the 
usual sandwich. Simply remove the crusts from 
your favorite bread, preferably thin-sliced. Then 
—and here’s the trick to making all rolled sand- 
wiches—run your rolling pin over the bread to 
break it down and make it easier to roll. Spread 
with any cheese spread and sprinkle with a little 
finely chopped parsley or chives for more color. 
Roll up, fasten with toothpicks, brush lightly 
with butter or margarine, and put under the 
broiler or in a hot oven for a few minutes to get 
toasty brown. (If you don’t want to go to the 
trouble of making these, you might toast the 
little cheese rollups that you find in the freezer 
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section of your grocery store. They are two-bite 
size designed for appetizers.) Put the toasted 
rollups in a plastic bag and prepare to serve 
them up with style later. 

Extra Dividend. Wrap a flat anchovy ina trimmed 
lettuce leaf, fasten with a toothpick. These are 
nice, crisp, savory starters to bite into while you 
are getting out the chicken. 


Inside - Outside Menu 


We have long believed that what is good at 
home is even better on a picnic because then 
the whole meal is marinated with good fresh air 
and sun. That’s why we have no hesitation in 
suggesting this home type meal for an outing. 

Cold Broiled Lamb Chops 
Mustard Sauce 
Tiny Cherry Tomatoes Green Pepper Strips 
Peas in the Pod 
Canned Fruit Cookies 
Cold Broiled Lamb Chops. Since lamb fat is not at 
its best unless very cold or very hot, cut off all 
the fat before you broil the chops. (Better cal- 
orie-wise, too.) Broil or panbroil while you are 
whipping out breakfast. Cool and wrap. You’ll 
have as much fun chewing on a lamb bone as on 
a chicken bone. Just don’t forget the paper nap- 
kins. (Rib, loin, or shoulder chops are all good 
bets.) 
Mustard Sauce. Probably everyone has a favorite 
mustard sauce to serve with cold meats and cer- 
tain vegetables, but here’s one of ours. Mix to- 
gether % cup mayonnaise, 2 teaspoons prepared 
mustard, and 1 tablespoon lemon juice (or vin- 
egar). As you pull the meat off the lamb bone, 
dip it in the sauce. 
Tiny Cherry Tomatoes. We mention these because 
they are so easy to carry and so easy to eat since 
they have built-in handles. But if regular toma- 
toes are your dish, cut in quarters and put back 
together again before wrapping in foil or wax 
paper. These, too, are good dipped in the mustard 
sauce. 
Green Pepper Strips. For that touch of the crisp 
in this menu, we suggest thin strips of green 
bell pepper. You can dunk these in the same mus- 
tard sauce or just sprinkle with salt. As an alter- 
nate, you can marinate the strips in some French 
dressing for a half hour or so, drain, and wrap— 
but they are a little messy to eat. 
Peas in the Pod. Well, why not carry them in their 
own picnic wrap? Select young, tender ones— 
no great grandfathers when you plan to eat 
them raw. 
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canned Mandarin oranges with this menu — 
they’re tart yet sweet and easy to eat with the 
fingers. It’s a good idea to drain off the juice be- 
fore you leave home and save it to put in your 
next gelatin salad or dessert. Then you can carry 
the fruit in a jar or small individual cartons, 
forget spoons, and use your fingers. Cookies? 
Your choice. 
Extra Dividend. Wrap fingers of Jack cheese in 
thin slices of dried beef or smoked salmon and 
use a toothpick to keep the wrapping in place. 

Shellfish Picnic 

It’s always easy to take food on an outing that 
provides its own container and several of the 
items on this menu do just that. 
Cooked Lobster Tails or Prawns 
Lemon Quarters 
Cucumber or Carrot Sticks Artichoke Hearts 
Mayonnaise 

Orange Bananas 
Cooked Lobster Tails or Prawns. You can find rock 
(African) lobster tails or prawns in most every 
freezer selection these days. You may wish to 
toss the tails into seasoned water (court.bouil- 
lon) and simmer until done (but not overdone) 
or you can broil. If broiling, thaw the tails first, 
then with kitchen scissors cut around the under- 
side of the shell and pull it off. Break the hard 
back shell by bending it backwards or when you 
broil the tails, they will curl up. Broil for 5 min- 
utes shell side up, then turn; baste with lemon 
butter and broil for about 5 minutes longer. If 
prawns are your choice, toss the thawed un- 
shelled raw prawns in seasoned water (add salt, 
lemon, onion, bayleaf, or your favorite combina- 


Celery sticks filled with creamed cheese 
are welcome additions to outdoor meals. 
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Canned Fruit and Cookies. We like the idea of 





tion of herbs and spices) and simmer for 5 to 8 
minutes. Cooking them longer just toughens and 
shrinks them. 

Lemon Quarters. If you quarter the lemons before 
you leave home, put them back together to form 
the original shape, and wrap in foil, you won’t 
need to carry a knife. (You might tuck in a few 
sprigs of parsley to nibble on, too.) 

Cucumber or Carrot Sticks. Somehow cucumber 
seems to go with shellfish but if you don’t care 
for it, substitute carrot or apple quarters for 
their crunchiness. 

Artichoke Hearts. We feel these are neglected 
items. They are packed in brine or oil, but we 
suggest the brine-packed artichokes for a picnic 
because they are easier to handle. They’re com- 
pletely edible; no problem of pulling off leaves. 
Dunk in mayonnaise and enjoy them. 
Mayonnaise. Actually not much to say about this 
except with shellfish, cucumber, and artichoke 
hearts you may wish to add more lemon or 
vinegar. 

Bananas with Orange Juice. Here’s another food 
that has its own container. Peel back one strip 
of the skin but do not remove. With a knife cut 
the banana into slices. Spoon over a little con- 
centrated orange juice or straight lemon or lime 
juice (both for flavor and to keep the banana 
from darkening), pull the strip of skin back 
over the banana, and wrap. 

Extra Dividend. Stuffed Rolls. Use any size roll, 
cut off the top, and hollow out. Fill with any de- 
sired mixture such as grated cheese and ripe or 
stuffed olives mixed with a little cream or evap- 
orated milk; or cheese and deviled ham; or cream 
cheese and minced parsley and chives or green 
onion tops. Put on the lid, wrap, and prepare to 
enjoy. Another time you might like to split but- 
terfly rolls and put the filling between the layers. 


® Do you want to learn the secret of how to 
use thrifty cuts of meat in appetizing ways? Then 
write to the American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van 
Buren, Chicago, 5, Illinois for their free brochure, 
A LESSON ON MEAT. 












OR AGE is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another 
dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 


—Henry W. Longfellow 
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‘*..» HAPPY MAJORITY” 
Dear Sir: 

I looked at a copy of your April issue and liked 
it so well I immediately subscribed. Now I have 
just received my first issue—May. I must have 
No. 1... is it possible? I want a complete file... 
the two issues I have already prove that the mag- 
azine is worth re-reading from time to time. 

Other publications for the Senior Citizen make 
him feel old!! Yours makes him glad that he has 
attained his majority. 

V.N. Dher Los Angeles 


“FROM COVER TO COVER” 
Dear Sir: 

In reading your April issue I find the first topic 
of “My Feet Are Killing Me” very interesting 
and with much good advice in foot care. Now the 
story “To Each His How” of Mrs. Filsinger and 
her hats—most charming. 

To be honest and justly fair—each topic. in 
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this magazine is interesting and it is good from 
cover to cover. 

June Gunderson 

San Francisco 


“SO MUCH TO DO” 
Dear Sir: 

I just want my fellow “seniors” to know that 
there are so many things to do, and it’s up to 
ourselves to go find out. So Mr. and Mrs. Senior 
Citizen hold your head high and go! go! go! And 
when the day is over, thank God for that day. 

Ask Him to keep bless all under care and to 
help others enjoy the wealth and produce of the 
Harvest and Golden Years. 


N. Hall 
Portland, Maine 


SPENDING TIME 
Since I've retired I'm blessed with time 
| spend it all because it’s mine. 
I've time to read the morning Star 
And time to smoke a big cigar. 
I've time to see the seasons pass 
I've time to cut and clip the grass. 
I've time to watch the leaves come down 
And time to rake them off the ground. 
I've time to shovel winter's snow 
I've time in spring, the grass to sow. 
Time was given by God to man 
I'm spendin’ mine as best | can. 


I've time to study, time to think 
Time to get my forty winks. 

Time for bowling, time for poker, 
Time to see my favorite broker. 
I've time to watch a TV hit 

And time to walk around a bit. 
I've time to travel near or far 
Time to polish up my car. 

And when I've finished up my day 
| get a heap of time for pay. 

But | keep at it rain or shine 
Because | have to spend my time. 


The moral of this little rhyme— 
While you earn money | spend time. 
And when your banker you must see 
My borrowed time is interest free. 
But don't be fooled by my reward, 
This spending time is dog-gone hard. 
By Geraldine M. Wells 


Editor's note: Our thanks and $5 go to Mrs. Wells, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. Remember, we pay at least $5 for 
short poems, anecdotes, or personal experiences. Just 
address Editor, HARVEST YEARS, 681 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. @ 
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RNEST W. BURGESS has been on the staff 

of The University of Chicago since 1916. 

Retiring from teaching in 1952, he has been 

consultant on aging and retirement, and since 

1956 director of the Retirement Planning and 

Preparation Program of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. 

He is past president of the American Socio- 
logical Society and the Gerontological Society 
and honorary president of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Gerontology. He has been president of 
the Hyde Park Seniors and is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Senior Centers of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago. He was chairman of the Workgroup Set- 
tings in which older persons live of the recent 
White House Conference on Aging. 

He is co-author of Personal Adjustment in 
Old Age and of The States and their Senior Citi- 
zens and editor of two recent books Aging in 
Western Societies and Retirement Villages. He 
is also chairman of the American Division of the 
Social Science Research Committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Gerontology which is 
planning cross-country research projects on old 
age. 

* * * 

The University of Chicago pioneered in social 
science projects on aging. Its Committee on 
Later Maturity, chairman R. J. Havighurst, de- 
veloped a program of research which resulted in 
the conduct and publication of studies such as 
Social Adjustment in Old Age, 1949 by Ruth S. 
Canon, E. W. Burgess, R. J. Havighurst and H. 
Goldhammer; The Meaning of Work by E. A. 
Friedman and R. J. Havighurst, and Older 
People by R. J. Havighurst and Ruth Albrecht. 

Renamed the Committee on the Study of the 
Middle and the Later Years, the Committee has 
conducted, since 1952, a continuing study on the 
social psychological aspects of aging in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

The Industrial Relations Center has focussed 
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Ernest W. Burgess 


its research on aging and retirement. It has had 
two chief research projects. The first was on 
evaluation of the effectiveness of its Retirement 
Planning and Preparation Program by the co- 
operation and participation of six companies, 
which resulted in the complete revision of its 
booklets for participants...its guides for discus- 
sion leaders...and its visual aids and other 
materials. 

This program, consisting of eleven two-hour 
sessions each week, combines 1) booklets pre- 
pared by leading experts for reading by partici- 
pants, 2) group discussion, 3) measurement of 
progress, and 4) guides for the use of conference 
leaders. All the program materials have been 
completely revised with the cooperation of six 
companies, by the help of the findings of a sur- 
vey of over 1000 employees and by utilizing the 
Center’s experience in giving the program to 
groups of managerial, supervisory, clerical and 
production employees. 

The group also took the initiative in organiz- 
ing the Study of the Objective Criteria of Ag- 
ing. Its aims were to find out 1) if objective cri- 
teria of aging could be established and, if so 
2) what association they had, if any, with the 
productivity of employees. 

This study was carried on by an interdisci- 
plinary team of Emmet B. Bay, M.D., physiolo- 
gist, Bertha Klien, M.D., ophthalmologist, Ward 
C. Halstead, medical psychologist, R. W. Klee- 
meier, experimental and industrial psychologist, 
Leonard Z. Breen, sociologist and R. K. Burns, 
economist. They succeeded in establishing the 
first aim of the study, namely the association of 
objective criteria with aging. 

They failed, however, in showing any differ- 
ences in productivity by these criteria between 
younger and older workers both of whom were 
on individual incentive pay and who had been 
matched for characteristics such as race, sex, 
occupation, and place of work. @ 
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